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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The Farm JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no 
chromos, puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half of its space to telling 
how good the other half is. It is furnished to subscribers at 
60 cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms, cash in advance, 
and at the expiration of the year the paper is stopped. 
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The Fennsyivanis State College. 


“We regret not having the data now at hand 
to show the whole amount appropriated at di- 
verse times out of the State treasury (to the Penn- 
syvania State College); or the further amount 
contributed by various agricultural societies and 
liberal citizens * * * We feel assured that 
the aggregate would at least reach the sum of 
* $5,500,000 already expended.” 

The above is from the report of Benjamin W. 
Swayne, Job H. Jackson, Milton I. Conrad and 
Nathan J, Sharpless, committee of farmers to 
examine into the management of the State Col- 
lege, and certainly needs some comment from 
the people of Pennsylvania, Of the sum named 
above, is it too much to say that one-half has 
been shamefully squandered by the management 
of this sweet-scented institution located in the 
wilds of Centre county ? 

We feel like throwing up our cap with a 
hurrah! for the legislative committee who boldly 





let daylight shine through the roof of the State 
College last winter, and for this committee of 
farmers who are finishing the job. tet the good 
work go bravely on. 


<> 


For a Dairy Farm. 





Drop the old seven year’s rotation for a dairy 
farm, which has been clung to as a heritage from 
the fathers, and adopt one of four years, viz: 
First, corn ; second, oats, potatoes, or such other 
crops as your needs may require; third, wheat ; 
and fourth, clover, which having cut before the 
heads begin to turn brown and well cured, you 
will have hay that will produce butter that will 
not have to be dyed with annatto to make it the 


“real “ giltelged” articiengio oliien 
The spring after you have mown your field 


you have a mass of clover roots to plow down 
that will produce an effect on your corn and suc- 
ceeding crops that cannot be had from a moder- 
ate dressing of commercial! fertilizers; and more- 
over, the increased acreage of grain will afford 
abundant straw as an absorbent for your yards 
and stables. Thus you can carry more stock, 
save the cost of concentrated fertilizers, do with 
less fencing and be enabled to renovate worn-out 
soils and increase the fertility of every acre. So 
a veteran dairyman advises the readers of the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


<a 


The Hog Crop. 





From present appearances the hog crop will be 
a large one, and the hogs will, if the corn crop 
matures as early as now appears likely, be of 
extra weight. So far as heard from, there is 
scarcely any hogcholera, * * * Inthe West 
the fact is being recognized that hogs must have 
something besides corn, some shelter, and better 
water than that afforded by a slough, and the 
total result is a large, if not a very large crop of 
healthy hogs, which are in excellent condition 
for this time of year, and will be at their best a 
month or six weeks earlier than in the average 
season. The advancing prosperity of the cotton 
States, and the country generally, will call for 
a considerably increased supply of pork pro- 
ducts, and, as the present stock on hand is not 
large, prices will rule not far from what they 
were last year. This is what B. F. J. writes 
from Illinois to the Country Gentleman. 
>-+- 

Sow rye for feeding green next spring to the 
milkers. Plant thickly and use plenty of ma- 
nure. This should have been done in August, 
but it is not too late yet. 


and have sometimes 





High Farming at Elmwood,.—No, 15. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE. 


* All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” hence an occasional afternoon devoted to 
recreation md pleasant, social sports, by the 
young people, is right and proper. In the 
neighborhood of Elmwood Farm no game has 
ever attained snch popularity as that of Croquet, 
adults as well as the young folks swinging box- 
wood and running arches when, the busy season 
over, time can be spared from the stern labors 
of the farm. 

I receive great pleasure in simply watching 
the youngsters enjoying theinesives at the game, 
myself, That. . 
I generally have bad luck and get beaten is no 
detriment nor disappointment to me as I have 
no reputation to sustain and it gives considerable 
pleasure to the other side. 

I think I can do a service to lovers of this 
delightful game by introducing to their attention 
the rules recently adopted by the “ National 
Croquet League,” a copy of which has recently 
fallen into my hands. It is desirable that the 
methods of playing should be uniform in different 
neighborhoods as it will add greatly to the 
interest when strangers meet on the croquet 
ground, Instead of giving the rules in full I 
will condense the main features, after the manner 
of the FARM JOURNAL, in other things, being 
sure of accuracy at all points. 

The field is 72 feet long and 36 feet wide. 
The stakes are 6 feet from the end lines. The 
first arch is 6 feet from the starting stake and 
the second arch 6 feet from the first. The side 
arches are opposite the second arch, and twelve 
feet from it. Twoarches form the basket in the 
centre of the field 18 feet from the second arch, 
These are crossed so that the line of play shall 
be from stake to stake. The arches are 6 inches 
wide in the clear, and the basket 4 or 5. 

Boxwood is best for mallets and balls, the 
mallets 8 inches long and 24 diameter, the balls 
3% inches diameter. The balls may be marked 
with light rings by the turner, one on No. 1, 
two on No, 2, and so on, to designate them, 
Markers of tin or wood—the spring clothes pin 
answers very well—numbered one, two, three 
and four, are attached to the arches to record 
the progress of each player. If not advanced 
after a player has made a run, he forfeits the 
arches run back to where the marker rests. 

There is no booby ; a player can roquet a bal! 
before running the first arch. Running two : 
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arches at a time gives no privilege. When 
litting from a ball the ball split from must 
move; that is it must shake, at least. After 
running an arch all the balls can be played on 
once only, until another arch is,run. 

A player cannot put his foot on his own ball 
and drive another ballaway. “Tight” croquet 
is not allowed under the national league rules. 
A rover has no privilege not accorded to other 
balls ; a player cannot be put out by an opponent. 
A side must go out consecutively and both balls 
of a side are in play, even though one accidently 
or purposely be made to strike the starting stake, 
* A ball driven for position before an arch or 
basket, stopping under the arch or basket is not 
in position. A “dead” ball—that isone that has 
been played on—if moved by accident or other- 
wise, must be returned to its position. A ball 
driven off the field must be returned to the spot 
where it crossed the line. A ball on the line 
eannot be “blocked.” (“ Blocking” a ball is a 
privilege a player has of driving it by the roquet 
to that part of the field where it can be used to 
best advantage.) 

I have given here the substance of the Leagne 
rules, not for beginners, but for those who have 
gone beyond the A. B. C., of the game. I might 
here explain that the A. B. C. of the game is 
that period in which the players engage in dis- 
putes and get mad if success does not justity 
their ability and skill. When they quit wrang- 
ling, accept every reverse and defeat with com- 
posure, and success without undue elation, and 
go to supper when supper is ready, they can be 
reckoned out of long clothes and may safely study 
and practice the above rules. 

The intensely practical reader may fail to see 
& proper connexion betwéen “ High Farming” 
and Croquet, but I observe that the same prac- 
ticle reader is also greatly puzzled over the 
problem “Why do Farmers Boy’s Leave the 
Farm?” Suppose we try to mix a little fun 
with the endless work of farm life and see if the 
latter problem is not easier of solution ! 


> 


Labor and Rest. 

The great producer of active, happy days is 
good rest; and again, the harbinger of sweet 
slumber at night is active employment by day. 
Day and night, action and rest, rightly appor- 
tioned, are a8 requisite to the existence and 
proper development of man as the oxygen he 
breathes. 

To the laggard, the unhealthy and unem- 
ployed, the light and darkness are alike unre- 
freshing. They find no real comfort or content 
in either. 

We have heard it asserted that a thoroughly 
lazy person who is never wholly awake or wholly 
asleep, leads a care free, blissful life, but we 
doubt it. To get the joy and full benefit of ex- 
istence, our God-given faculties must be aroused 
and active. For some portion of the day, at 
least, we should exercise those powers to their 
full extent. That our capacities for activity 
differ vastly we are fully aware; some are gifted 
with physical and some with mental strength. 
It is with judgment and according to the measure 
of these gifts that they should be employed. 

The economy of the eternal plan is tranparent, 
Rest is the reward of labor; and he who labors 
not, neither in, the fullest sense of the word, 
shall he rest. The theory of folded hands and 
overflowing affluence is rather poetical ; so would 
be an acre of scarlet and golden fruit piled moun- 
tain high, but, after the novelty had worn off, 
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the hands would be better employed, and the 
apples and oranges more luscious if plucked 
from the trees. The satisfaction of inactivity is 
ephemeral and uncertain, while the recompense 
of well directed labor is sure and enduring. 

While vindicating labor, we would not con- 
vey the idea that it is advantageous to go be- 
yond our strength, though endurance, physical 
and mental, is capable of rapid development 
by proper exercise ; after the system is exhausted 
continued exertion produces evil and not good 
results. It is then time to recuperate the seat- 
d forces under the guardianship of sleep. 
™ le 


Fees Jorstetndine Manree’ Wied iri 
souls, gathering as they go the sweets of life, 
taking their slumber as a gift from God with 
the darkness and awaking with His return of 
light to renewed effort, refreshed. It is they who 
comprehend and experience the fullness of labor 
and rest; it is they who contribute the elements 
of strength and contentment to our nation. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY.—No. 1. 


BY WILLIS P, HAZARD. 

The raising of sheep is one of the pleasantest 
and most profitable adjuncts.to the farmer’s 
employments and investments. It is pleasant, 
because, it relieves him from much hard work, 
and sheep are so docile and innocent that the 
farmer who feeds and cares for them himself 
soon becomes attached to them; and because, it 
is profitable, for a well-cared-for flock is sure to 
increase and return a handsome profit. There- 
fore, sheep raising is attracting justly more at- 
tention. It received a great impetus when by 
the on of machinery coarse wools 
Sen Se rg vaied eal coarse fabrics came 
into fashion. At the present time the importance 
of the wool interest is shown by the statistics of 
the past three years, the estimated clip for 


1877 was : - 208,225,000 pounds. 
1878 “ . .«  « - 211,000900 * 
1879 “ -: os 4 SBRpeog00: «= 
1880 will be . 235,000,000“ 


Yet this immense amount did not supply the 
demand of our factories, and in 1879 nearly 
50,000,000 pounds were imported. When we 
consider the many acres in every State well 
adapted for sheep raising that are not so stocked, 
or are stocked with cattle, maay of which are 
unprofitable, there must be some reason for it; 
either farmers are not aware of the profitin sheep, 
or they hesitate to get out of the ruts they are in, 
or dogs are too plenty. 

STARTING RIGHT. 

To breed sheep for profit whether for the sale 
of lambs, for the wool, for the carcass, or for the 
whole combined with the enriching of the farm 
by the manure, requires a correct start, and this 
lies mainly in proper selection of the breed, hav- 
ing one’s market or purposes in view. 

Nearness to large cities, or to railroads leading 
to them, would indicate raising of sheep for 
lambs or for mutton ; as the sale of early lambs 
is very profitable and in the winter season the 
sheep are turned into the market, both operations 
with very little expense. This would suggest 
raising a class of sheep known to be prolific, and 
producing hardy lambs, as well as affording a 
fine quality of mutton. If early lambs are wanted 
cross Cotswold-Merinos with a pure-bred South- 
down ram; if late ones for grass or late feeding 
use a Cotswold ram, ; 

Those who are further from market, will make 





their first choice from the breeds that will pro- 
duce the most wool, and of the most salable and 
valuable quality. Those living on hilly and 
rough land need a hardy breed which will stand 
the cold, furnish a good quality of wool, and a 
good quantity of mutton, when the carcass is sold. 
For wool alone then the Merinos would be best. 

In growing for wool, as combing wool now 
brings the highest price, it should be raised and 
lessen the large amount of it now imported. 
Butit can best begrown on rich grazing landssuch 
as are suitable for the dairy. For this purpose 
the Lincolns, the Cotswolds, and the Leicesters 
roy ‘most profitable. They are breeds 
of sheep, however, which require care, and pro- 
tection from cold and wet weather, and good 
feeding, in order to produce the best combing 
wools with a bright lustre, and a long and strong 
staple. Of these the open-fleeced and wavy wooled 
produce the best wool, but are more tender ; yet 
those with a more compact and shorter fleece 
have generally hardier constitutions and their 
weight of fleece is usually greater. 

QUALITY OF MUTTON. 


We have heretofore paid too little attention to 
the quality of the mutton, and consequently our 
mutton has not the best reputation. Now that 
England is becoming an important customer for 
all our food products, sheep-raisers should care- 
fully improve their breeds with a view of improv- 
ing the mutton as well as clipping a large fleece. 
The Southdown has the highest character for ten- 
der, juicy, and well-flavored.meat. It has been 
estimated that mutton costs but ‘one-third the 
price of pork to raise. This surely indicates a 
larger profit on sheep than on hogs. 

WHICH BREED. 

Experience seems to be different with the best 
sheep raisers; one will prove the Cotswolds to 
be the hardiest, the largest, and produce more 
wool and mutton, and in proportion to the food 
consumed than any other. Another will declare 
the Oxford Downs have size, quality of mutton, 


early maturity, good and heavy fleeces, and are ~ 


prolific, having sufficient milk to raise two lambs 
better than common ewes can raise one. 

But there is one general principle, raise the 
best, and improve what you have. If you have 
a flock, sell all but the best, and purchase a thor- 
oughbred ram of the breed you have decided upon, 
and breed carefully ; constantly each year weed- 
ing out those that do not come up to the mark, 
and breeding continuously from the best and 
from those which most show the points you are 
breeding for. 

THE LEADING BREEDS. 

The leading breeds grown in this country are 
the Merinos, the Cotswolds, the Southdowns, the 
Oxford Downs, the Lincolns, the Leicesters, the 
Shropshires, and others. From all these and 
their crosses have come the various mixtures of 
sheep, and which commonly pass under the name 
of native sheep ; but the character of the sheed 
has been greatly improved for size, quality, and 
for yield of finer and larger stapled wool. With 
the improvement of sheep and the profitable re- 
sults threfrom has come improved farming. 

SOILS AND FEEDING. 

While we advocate increased attention being 
paid tosheep, there are some soils we must caution 
farmers as being unsuitable for the purpose. The 
soil should be dry with natural drainage, as re- 
sults from rolling and undulating land, or from 
good land well drained. For it is well settled 
many of the diseases are traced to wet feet, which 


sheep cannot withstand. The herbage. must be_ 


short, rich, but not too luxuriant. Poor pastur- 
age is not profitable; for the sheep will not be 
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large; the fleece will be coarse, scanty, and dis- 
posed to shed; and the ewes will bring forth 
single lambs and not twins. Liberal feeding is 


necessary. 
A Samsbiobonian Stallion. 





We present this month a portrait of the 
celebrated Hambletonian trotting stallion “ Sat- 
ellite,’ owned by Powell Bros., of Springboro, 
Crawford County, Pa. He was foaled in 1867, 
and was got by Robert Bonner, he by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian. Robert Bonner was himself a 
fast trotter, and also a getter of trotters, and one 
of the best bred of all the sons of the old horse, 
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Pet, Satellite’s det 3 was @ mare of most won- 
derful natural speed, and as pure and perfect in 
her action as machinery. Although untrained 
she showed to pole, while with foal, on a fifth of 
@ mile track, better than three minutes. The 
natural trot of the Champion family, of which 
Pet was @ member, is proverbial. But actual 
performance on the track has already established 
Satellite’s claim as a sire of trotters; and if 
another season fails to show him with at least 
three representatives in the 2.30 class, and one 
within a fraction of 2.20, there will be several 
badly disappointed owners, who base their ex- 
pectations of public performance upon what 
private trials have already disclosed. 

We presume that the Messrs. Powell will ex- 


hibit some of their splendid stock of Hamble- 
tonians and iBank, at the coming State Fair 
in ——_ rk, where our readers may have 


& peep at them 








Some Recollections as a Pig Breeder. 
NUMBER SIX. 


As the fall season of the year approaches per- 
haps nothing interests the pork grower more than 
the marketing of his surplus stock. The ques- 
tion as to marketing early or late in the season, 
may be to a considerable extent decided by the 


~distance the grower may be situated from the 


larger Eastern cities. We seem to be drifting 

gradually towards lighter weights, aud the think- 

ing man can see good reasons for it. The con- 

sumer getting a better quality of pork in animals 

of less weight, while it is certainly more profit- 
mf % ite 





stalks and all when it was in the roasting ear 
state. Some may consider it extravagant or 
wasteful if fed in this state, but certainly not if 
they but once give ita trial. We do not propose 
to give the scientific reasons for feeding in this 
state, but we may say that not the least argument 
in its favor, is that we have warm weather for 
it, while we may not have that if we defer it 
until later. 


Mt. Hermon, N. J. Evurexa Farm. 
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Creemeries in Cities. 


“What of the Philadelphia creameries ; are 
they solid institutions? Can you throw any 
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able for the producer to sell at a younger age. 
Every careful observer has not failed to note 
that two pigs, dressing one hundred pounds each, 
are grown at less expense than one dressing two 
hundred pounds, while the meat of the two pigs 
will sell for about a cent per pound more than 
from the single animal weighing two hundred 
pounds. 

If we have stated the matter fairly then we 
must infer that early marketing is the most 
profitable, and the question arises at once as 
to the best means of finishing off our surplus 
stock and in the shortest space of time. 

In many sections the present year’s corn crop 
may not be ready for feeding, that is, if we wait 
for it until husking time is here, but we see no 
reason for such delay. 

The best results we ever obtained from corn 
ied to pigs were when we cut and fed the corn- 
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lightont the subject ?”—W. H. Y., Chester Co.,Pa. 

Only in a general way. We know nothing 
against the financial responsibility of any city 
creamery, but these institutions in a city are a 
mistake. Milk costs too much here to make 
its manufacture into butter and cheese here a 
paying business. Creameries must be located 
near the spot where milk is produced. A man 
cannot pay freight on one hundred pounds of 
milk when he can send the net products of the 
one hundred pounds of milk to market for one- 
tenth the freight the milk will cost. Aside from 
the freight question, the price of milk in the 
city is too high for a creamery to afford to make 
butter and cheese out of it at the price these 
bring now, or at any time. During May milk 
was worth only about 14 cent per quart of 2} 
pounds delivered at the creamery; in June 13 
cents per quart; in July 24 cents per quart and 
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it will not probably be above that before October 
and it may be below it unless July prices can be 
realized for butter and cheese. Butter must 
bring 30 cents and cheese 7 cents wholesale to 
make milk worth 1 cent per pound delivered at 
the creamery. Creameries to be profitable must 
be located in the dairy regions. The city is not 
the place for them. But there is room for more 
of them in the country. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





—Mules in southern Kentucky are held this year 
above the prices of last year. 

—Those having a churn to buy should inquire into 
the merits of the “Stoddard.” It bas some decided 
advantages over others. 


—A good many farmers are like Mark Twain who 


made a handsome profit on his shoats but lost heavily 
on the corn he fed them on. 

—There, that explains where my clothes-line went 
te!” exclaimed an Iowa woman, as she found her hus- 
band hanging in the stable. 

—Vermin of all kinds are quickly eradicated from 
cattle and sheep by Little’s Chemical Fluid. As asheep 
dip it excels everything and never fails. See what 
Walter & Sons, the sheep breeders, say of it on page 184. 

—E. Dillon & Co., of Bloomington, Ill., have on their 
stock farms 140 head of Norman Stallions and Mares 
for sale, as their advertisement in another column 
states. They send free to every applicant a beautifully 
illustrated catalogue of over 100 pages. ~ 

—T. Walter & Sons, of West Chester, Pa., will exhibit 
both cattle and sheep at the Pennsylvania State Fair. 
They have some stock for sale now ready for shipment 
as detailed in their advertisement on this page. We 
commend this firm most heartily to our readers. 

—* Reader” of last month will find the hot weather 
the cause of water forming between the milk and cream. 
D. J. C. says the remedy is to set the pans in vats filled 
with cold water; W. E. 8. F. says the milk becomes too 
acid and alcohol is formed from the sugar in the whey 
which separates from the curd when the milk thickens, 
dissolving the cream. Keep the milk in a cooler place 
or put a pinch of soda or borax in each pan. 


GLEANINGS. 


Creameries and individual dairymen, if they reall 
wish to make a gilt-edged article of butter, that will 
sell at the tip-top market, ought to use Higgin’s salt. 
That this is the finest quality of salt tor dairy pu 
to be had we consider a fact well established.—Farm 
Journal. 

That’s what we have been preaching for the past 
year, and the more experience we have with salt, the 
more we are convinced of its truth. - We don’t like the 
Thurbers, because of their connection with the “ oily- 
wy ore ” business, but as importers and agents of 
the n’s salt they are public benefactors.—Demo- 
crai, efonte, Pa. 

There is no doubt about the superiority of Higgin’s 
salt. Both the sweep-stakes prizes at the International 
Dairy Fair for the “best butter made anywhere,” and 
the “ best cheese made anywhere,” were salted with it, 
as were also a majority of the other prize lots. When 
the difference in the cost of using Higgin’s English sait 
and the cheapest American salt is orly about one- 
thirtieth of a cent a pound on butter, and one-sixtieth 
of a cent a pound on cheese, and it might make fifty 
times this difference in the value of the product, one 
would think that butter and cheese makers would not 
hesitate long in deciding what salt they would use.— 
American Dairyman. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


APVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 
advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 
saw it in the Farm JOURNAL. 











IGH-BBRED KBIDING AND DRBIVING 
MARES sud GELDINGS, one a thoroughbred 
grey mare; all bred by me and never pampered. 
8. W. FICKLIN, Belmont Stock Farm. 
near Charlottesville, Va. 


FOR SALE—A Few Choice High-grade 











JERSEY AND GUERNSEY COWS 
Thoroughbred, extra fine calves of 
both sexes. The get of 5311 24 Imperial 
Rose 35808, and 
‘DURE POLAND CHINA PIGS read 
8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weigh 


and HEIFERS, Address D. ROBERTS, JR., 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 
Short Red from prize-winnin 
dams. Prices Moderate. L. R. Scuynency, Fairview,Md, 
fae yy 
725 to 900 lbs. dressed ; also Plymouth Rock 
. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., New Jersey. 








NOGEANT. 


E. DILLON & CO. 


THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 
Importers and Breeders of 


Norman French Horses 


in the United States. Old Louis Napoleon, the first 
imported Norman stallion brought to Illinois, at the 
head of our stud, for many years. Have made eleven 
importations direct from France, and have been award- 
ed over two thousand prizes on our Norman stock. 


NEW IMPORTATION 


of 29 choice Normans arrived in July, 1880: the largest 
importation of Norman stallions, three years old and 
over, ever made to this country. A number of them 
are government-approved stallions, and the winners 
of 11 prizes at leading fairs in France. One of them 
was awarded a prize at the Paris Exposition (or World’s 
Fair), in 1878. Two others were the winners of first 
rizes at Le Mans, France, 1880. For one of these stal- 
ions we paid the highest price ever paid by American 
buyers for a Norman stallion in France, and for this 
lot of stallions we paid the highest average price. We 
have now on hand 140 head of choice stallions and 
mares, for sale on as reasonable terms as the same qual- 
ity »fstock can be had for any where in the United States 
Illustrated Catalogue of stock sent free on apZication 
43 All imported and native full-blood animals en- 
tered for registry in the National Registry of Norman 


cee E. DILLON & CO., 


BLOOMINGTON, MCLEAN Co., ILL. 


One 2-year-old SHROPSHIRE DOWN 
OT p Ram, full blood, weight 200 lbe., very fine. 
+ Ewe and Ram Lambs, %-blood. Price of 
ram $20, boxed, on cars or boat. $6 to $8 for lambs. 
M. TRUESDELL, Coxsackie,-N. Y. 


GENUINE COLLEY PUPS 


of proved excellemee and remarkable beauty. Low- 
est prices consistent with absolute purity. Bred and 
forsaleby _ FRANCIS MORRIS, Philadelphia. 


CREAMERY. 


Be The simplest, best, and 
“Ul most convenient yet invent- 
" . AGENTS ANTED,. 
Send for circular to 

A. H. REID, 
6 North ear og Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_C. W. DYER, 


Vos. 327 and 329 North Water Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of al 
of countré produce. Prompt returns. 
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Thermometers, Creamometers, 
Lactometers, &c.. &€., 
FOR TESTING THE PURITY OF MILK. 


SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &C, 
_WM. Y. MCALLISTER, 728 Chestnut St., Phila , Pa. 


Churn 








“ALL ABOUT THE CREAMERY 


for Tem Cemts, postpaid: Address 
DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa, 


INCREASE the yield; SAVE time and money, 
by using 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
Broadcast Seed Sower, 
For Sowing all Grain and 
Grass Seeds, also Fertilizers. 
No. 1, price $30, sows 12 to 15 
acres per hour. No. 2, (see cut,) 
price $6, from 4 to 6 acres, at the 
same tim®é yey | better and far 
more evenly than hand or an 
other method. Send for circularan 
testimonials. Agents Wanted. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Mfrs. 
223 Church St., Phila, Pa.. 


- LATEST IMPROVED — 


HORSE- POWER 


(for one, two, or three horses.) 











SS i es 
= —_- Fs —— 


MACHINES 


For Threshing and Cleaning Grain an 
Sawing Weod. 
PATENTED, MANUFACTURED, AND SOLD BY 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
Middletown Springs, Vermont. 


The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
Highest award at all competitive exhibitions. 

4@~-Don’t fail to send for Circulars and Price-List, 
which will be furnished free. Address as above. 









Dies Irises 
on Sweet 


POTATOES Fn £ 


THE CENTENNIAL PRIZE 


HAMILTON, 0. 
Send for Circular, 









CAHOON’S 


BROADCAST SEED SOWERS. 


FOR SOWING 


WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, TIMOTHY AND CLOVER SEED, ETC. 


With this machine a man can sow four to eight acres per hour in the very best 
manner. EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, Price, $6.00. For sale by 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, ** %5,2%4,23, Sout Ststh free. 


Phitladeiphia, Pa. 


J SOLE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
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SOUTH - DOWNS, 


and Lani. the get of imported Prince 
ear anthers go) — talwart, im- 
3 SHARPLY 


inrela Farm Berkshire Swine. 


, 705 Walnut otste "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eos. the Annet New Jersey State Fair, Lente y egtond of hes aed 





offered by the od goon Be were 
ey at our pine, ond ie coe strongest competi 
tion ever made in the Genre of ft the Society. Animals o 
all ages for sale. 


J. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hermon N. J. 


The New Sheep Dip! 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. 

Non-poisonous, non-corrosive, mixes fect] 
cold water. Is a sure cure for Ticks, Lice and 
Man T. Walter & Sons, of West Chester, i‘. the 
breeders of fine Lincoln sheep, write, 23rd Jul 

“The Texas ticks ge? killed several cows in th 
within the past week. The mentees tried everything they 
could think of, and the ticks sill }ived. We gave them 
— =< Sheep nan Sep one it terse a_i 4 ticks.”’ 


T. W. LAWEORD. Gen'l eed ‘Wholesale Ag’t, 
296 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


IMPROVED STOCK 
NOW READY FOR SHIPPING. 


‘ Lincoln Bucks and £ Lincoln Ewes, : * : — ss. 

‘ Southdown Bucks ams 9Southdown a 4 to6% 6 mos. old. 
6 Chester White Boars, f fit for service, 5 to 7 mos, old. 
12 mate them, (not akin.) 

8 litters Chester White Pigs. 2 to 4 mos, old. 

6 Berkehire Boars, fit for service, 5 to 8 mos. old. 

5 litters Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 mos. old. 

3 litters Scotch Shepherd Pups, 2 to 3 mos, old. 

2 Scotch Shepherd Pups, 4 to 5 mos, old. 

All the above stock are fine animals and guaranteed as 
represented. Come and see our stock hefore 
purchasing elsewhere. If you wish our Descrip- 
tive Circular and Price-list, send 3-cent postage stamp, and 
we will send by return mail. Address 

T. WALTER & sone. 
“LaGrange Farm,” West Chester, Ches. Co 2. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


























The Poultry Yard in September. 


The efforts of the poultry keeper have for the 
most part of the present year been directed to 
the production of his crop of chickens. His at- 
tention now will be in the direction of disposing 
of them to the best advantage. 

This is the time to cull the flock. Pick out 
the poorest for market first—not the poorest in 
flesh and size, but the bad shaped ones, the ones 
of bad color, or of a color not to your liking, 
long-legged ones, and such as that. Select the 
best pullets to keep over—the best in size, shape, 
color, productiveness, Get all the rest off out of 
the way as soon as possible, so that the stock 
birds shall have the best chance. They will, if 
they have not already, commence to lay soon 
and farnish a supply of eggs to sell in the early 
fall and holiday market and thus pay for their 
keep. 

Look up the condition of poultry quarters. 
If you need any new buildings, sheds or fixtures 
this is the time to attend to it, and to make all 
preparations for the winter campaign. If your 
pullets are Garfield stock make them lay for 
Garfield ; if they are of the Hancock persuasion, 
then encourage them to lay for Hancock—one 
kind of eggs is just as good as the other. 





Watering Vessel. 


There are many devices for watering vessels 
for poultry. Some are more elegant than useful, 
some poorly adapted, and some are convenient 
and to the purpose. At home we always use 
shallow tin or zinc pans. They are light, easily 
cleaned, and easily emptied and filled. 

In visiting a farmers poultry yard the other 
day we saw a very good, cheap, convenient home- 
made device which pleased us entirely for summer 
use. Butit would require some modification for 


winter. It was simply a large keg or half barrel. 


with 





which had originally been a whiskey or beer 
keg, but is now put to a better use. It was set 
oneendonabigstone. A spiggot Was introduced 
in the side near the bottom, and sc guaged as to 
drop the water slowly into a shallow pan from 
which birds of all sizes could drink. The trunk 
or keg was filled every morning by a funnel 


through a hole in the upper end, and supplied 


water for the day which was allways clean and 
wholesome, though not very cold. He was much 
pleased with his success in rearing chickens, 
ducks and turkeys this season, and had not lost 
any from disease. He attributed his success in 
great part to this home-made watering vessel, 
and the use of Poultry Powder in the water once 
a week. He will read this, and will be surprised, 


no doubt, to see so simple a device noticed in 
these columns. Butsimple as it is it is excellent 
and others may do worse than to improvise a 


‘a 


UT 








similar utensil. We give herewith a cut of a 
device somewhat like our farmer friend’s water 
vessel, and from this our readers can devise one 
for each poultry yard in the country. There is 
no patent on it, but it is convenient and useful. 





At the State Fair. 


A good opportunity will occur for our poultry 
keepers to meet each other and form new ac- 
quaintances at the Fair. No better opportunity 
for comparing notes will be afforded. Something 
new will be learned on different subjects con- 
nected with breeds, management, profits, &c. 
and the occasion may be made interesting. 

The farmers in our country have not a proper 
appreciation of the importance of the poultry 
crop. It will appreciate in value and the indus- 
try will receive more and more attention until it 
will after a while assume its proper position in 
the estimation of farmers on the Atlantic slope. 

A hen’s egg is a small thing. The hen that 
lays it is a small thing, individually, and the 
general inference from these facts is that the egg 


. and poultry business as a whole must be a com- 


paratively small and insignificant industry. A 
similar line of observation and inference applied 
to some other productive industries might lead 
to the same results, and people would be sur- 
prised, even incredulous at first, to know that 
the poultry crop is worth mych more than at 
least several others that figure in census reports, 
and in the reports of Exchanges and Boards of 
Trade. 

Poultry has at last got admission into the 
census report, but in a very inadequate way. 
Still it is something that it has got in, and ten 
years hence, when the next census is taken, we 
will probably get a better idea of the extent of 
the hen business, and see it lifted above the con- 
teraptuous position it has occupied for so many 
years. We find no fault; we simply bide our 
time, and those who live to see the report of the 
poultry crop in 1900 will get new and enlarged 





- 
ideas on the subject. But in the meantime don’t 
forget to attend the State Fair and learn all you 
can, get acquainted with poultry keepers and 
their methods—and have a good time generally. 


lita 
>_> 


The Best Layers. 





Every chicken fancier has a big story to tell 
us about the great laying qualities of his hens. 
This seems to be true whatever breed he keeps. 
He thinks they are the best layers. This is part 
of the so-ealled “poultry fever,” and happens 
quite regularly as a symptom in every new case 
of the disease. 

A. claims that his Hamburgs “just beat the 
world for laying.” B. says, ““my Leghorns will 
outlay any other chickens that grow.” C. says, 
“my Houdans are remarkable layers, and the 
eggs are so fine and large.” D. says, “Our Ply- 
mouth Rocks beat any hens to lay we ever had.” 
E. declares “the Brahmas are the best layers of 
all because their eggs are so large and rich,” 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Most people who wish to get some new breed 
want the best layers. If they don’t know any- 
thing about the different breeds but what they 
are told by A. B. C. &., how are they to make 
achoice? If they listen to each fancier or breed- 
er, and believe all he tells them, they will 
certainly be at a loss to know what to do, 

The so-called non-sitters, as Hamburgs, Leg- 
horns, Houdans and Polish breed will Jay more 
eggs in a year than the sitters as P. Rock, 
Brahmas, Cochins &c. Of the larger fowls the 
P. Rock is probably the best layers, and are to 
be preferred for general ‘‘ business” purposes. 
If one wishes to make a specialty of egg-produe- 
tion he should select some one of the smaller 
breeds, whichever he likes best. 


Scaly Legs. 





This sealy or scabby legs, the ““Elephantiasis” 
of some of the poultry doctors, is an unsightly 
and disagreeable ailment. It is not a disease, 
but a parasitic ailment resulting from the ac- 
cumulated debris left by small acari or lice 
whose habitat is the shank of the fowl. The 
minute insects burrow between and under the 
scales of the feet and legs of the bird and the 
deposit we see is an accummulation of the dead 
bodies of the insects and the disintegrated and 
destroyed epithelical scales of the parts. When 
the insects are left to work away undisturbed 
for a long time the excrescence becomes more or 
less irritating, and in an old fowl the parts be- 
come sore. The bird picks at and removes the 
seurf or scabs, and sometimes the parts become 
raw and disgusting. 

Most poultry-keepers, who are not fanciers, 
pay but little attention to the trouble and allow 
it to go to # disgusting length which it is sure 
to doin a bird two years old or older, and even in 
those that are not more than one year old. A 
pair of scabby legs tells against a fowl when ex- 
posed for sale in market, as it ought to, because 
it indicates a careless slovenliness on the part of 
the person who raised the fowl. 

The ailment is contagious and transmissible 
from a brood hen to her chicks. An affected 
fowl coming in contact with others on the roost 
and elsewhere will communicate the insect to 
those not affected... A brood hen that has scabby 
legs will give it to her brood by hovering them, 
though the chicks will not show it until they 
are six to eight months old, as it takes about 
that long for the minute insects to make a show 
of their existence. 

Before the hens become broody in the spring is 
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the time to attend to the removal of the trouble. 
Let every hen’s feet and shanks be smeared with 
Gape Cure, at intervals of two or three days. 
The perches should also be treated in the same 
way. Ifa reader has not the Gape Cure, he may 
prepare an effectual unguent by melting a pint 
of lard and mixing with it when nearly cold a 
gill of coal oil and an ounce of flour of sulphur 
thoroughly. In bad cases the unguent is to be 
liberally applied and rubbed in with an old 
tooth-brush or similar instrument. Don’t rub 
so hard as to draw blood, but work it in well. 
A few such applications only will be needed.- A 
sitting hen must not be so treated or her eggs 
will get greased and not hatch, but she may be 
attended to as soon as her brood is out. 

If this method is followed attentively the scab- 

’ by legs will soon be banished from the poultry 
yard. Though it is not a dangerous nor particu- 
larly hurtful malady, it is as disgusting a one as 
lousy children, or children affected with the itch. 

-_—_—»<@>-e———_- 
FOOT NOTES. 

~—Market your poultry as fast as you can now. It 
may not bring quite so much money as it will if kept 
jater, but it takes more feed to keep them after this 
month, and the price of poultry falls regularly after a 
full supply isin market. Therefore, there is as much 
profit, and less risk and trouble to sell now than next 
month or later. 

—A negro was attempting to steal a goose, but a dog 
raised an objection, and Sambo retired. The next night 
during a thunder shower, he attempted again, and, just 
as he was on the point of getting away with his fowl, 
the lightning struck close by and nearly frightened 
him todeath. Dropping the goose he started off mutter- 
ing. “Pears to me dar’s heap of fuss made ’bout a 
common goose.” 

—Collect a few barrels of dry earth, road-dust, fine 
dry dirt in the corn field or potato patch, or anywhere 
that is most convenient. This is a handy thing to have 
in the fall and winter for sprinkling under the roosts 
and on the floors of the poultry house. It absorbs 
ammonia, keeps down smells and keeps things ship- 
shape. It will pay to attend to this now when it can 
be so easily done. It costs but little and is a real 
advantage. 

—The autumn is with us again. The time seems, 
somehow, to get around quick. Our chickens and 
ducks and young geese are all nearly grown. The 
turkeys are fairly on the home stretch in the matter 
of growth and thrift. September is the last month for 
crickets and grasshoppers; when these are gone the 
poultry will need more feed. The later, younger broods 
need and should receive careful attention this month. 
Get all the growth you can out of them. 

—September is often warm and dry, water is as scarce 
as in August in many sections, but there are usually 
heavy dews to compensate for the lack of rains. No 
poultry-keeper who reads the Farm JOURNAL should 
make the water supply for his chickens contingent 
upon either showers or dews. There must be a water 
vessel within easy reach and it should be filled up at 
least twice a day. Where fowls have access to running 
water the case is different. Where this is not the case 
the chickens must be watered. 

—Are your pullets laying now? If not why aren’t 
they? I know of a lot of P. Rock pullets that were 
hatched last week in February, that had laid their first 
litters and were broody by the 4th of July. A few 
day’s discipline got them out of the notion of brood- 
iness, and they are at work again. That’s the kind of 
pullets to have—such as will pay their keep, and all 
that it costs to raise them by the time that May pullets 
nave got over the gapes. Early hatching for profit 
every time. Good treatment and a little care bestowed 
on any good breed of fowls pay. 

—Exhibition season has come around again. Several 
State Fairs will be held this month, our own among 
others. There will probably be a display of poultry at 
the Pennsylvania State Fair, and at the New Jersey 
State Fair. September is too early in the season to 
exhibit chickens and turkeys to advantage. But there 
are always some exhibits in this department, though 
the stock is not in the best condition. The young ones 
are too immature, and the adults are not in feather 





The poultry exhibit will nevertheless be worth looking 
at both at Philadelphia and Waverly. The Langshan 
the latest acquisition from China, will probably be 
exhibited at both these fairs. Go see them, 

—The editor of this department is in receipt of letters 
of complaint of ailments among the chickens, almost 
daily, all winding up with—* What is the disease, and 
what shall I do for it?” To answer so many letters is 
burdensome, and to relieve himself the editor has 
written a litile book on diseases of poultry and how to 
avoid them, that covers most of the ground. This book 
is advertised in these columns. It is a good book, 
interesting and useful to every poultry-keeper. Those 
of our readers who are troubled with disease of any 
kind in their poultry should get and read this little 
book. It is cheap, But it contains a great deal of ex- 
perience ; it is boiled down strong, and wiil be found 
well adapted to the needs of poultry-keepers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
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ba genet rn i tne be adage J - 
rocure W engra and electros of the 
finest ouiile and at the most modaeate rates, of 

Refers to Editor Farm JouRNAL. 


J. M. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street 
Drake strain; no other breed 
rAIOUU OC kept. Have taken 1st or 2d Prize 
° mona I have shown them, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
chickens in seasson. Also Rouen Ducks Send 
ns shew dey E. JOHNSON. Dalington Bucks Co.. Pa. 
Ihave been breeding them 
at rf antas. ‘ever since I could taik,and 
I don’t believe any one has 
a most. Will sell at low prices. 
HAND, Jz., Woodlawn,” Sing Sing, N. Y. 


CHICKS FOR SALE. 


200 PARTRIDGE COCHI 
300 WHITE & BROWN IW LEGHORNS, 
200 PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
200 B. B. RED GAMES, 

Alee's cm aegis, i Hotton Golden Sebright 

& few oe 

Bantams, Light Brahmas. Ait raed 9a tar ree 
range. Trios at $3.00 to $5.00, cenit ate, Tonmanas 
for $5.00. Farmers cross your fowls. Write for circular. 
MortrTa—" The best for the lowest price. 


HOMER H. HEWITT, 
Williamsburg. Blair county, Penn. 


Chicken Cholera & Roup 


CAN BE CURED! 

**I have cured Cholera and Roup with the box you sent 
me last month. Send by express one dozen; would like to 
have the veer the Powder. Please send terms and 
oblige H. EY, hag by —_ pe ggg 


Fall size =e Address 
HASSIN R’8 ARMACY. Mullica "Hin, N, J. 


Cn Valley Poultry Yards, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


















ms 
Nat. Fair, r, Washington, D.C. April chicks @ ‘$8 per trio, 


4A NEW BOOK. 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price by mail, singly, 30 cts.; per dozen, id, $2.50, 
Address the author at,Doylestown, Pa. eee 





pe MAKE ROOM FOR NEW IMPORTATIONS, I 
offer for sale 3 Thoroughbred YORKSHIRE 
ith pig by thoroughbred Yorkshire boars. 
fine in every respect ; gig 
ashington Co. Agricultural Fair, 
town, Md.; two taking first premiums, being in different 
er - 
ton Oe Yorkshire boar, vary de, thet auimels a 
le to Boars, stock 
first-class ; these are all read; raereae. Pedigrees 
Spring ane sec ing and i mt {a 
pring Pp am Dg 0} 
for pigs for fall deli from a number of imported and 
home bred sows and some imported 
imported animals have taken many first Ein, - both 
will be pocoane ts faratth tne 4 Is ks fe 
re} n d chi 
fall exhibitio ms—P. Rocks, L. Brahmas and B. B. 1 lt tr 
Stock very fine. ©. BR. KEEFER, Cearfoss, Md. 


Plymouth Rock 


Brow) Leghorn 
Fowls. 





Readers of the Farm JouRWAL, 
iooen Vignonan, teottay shame 

7m us 
an experienced breeder, eeould 
send for my Illustrated 
tive » which will be 
— to all. 

LL AS REPRE- 
SENTED OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. Prices Reasonable, 
Address 

B. B. BLACK, 


Mullica Hill, N. Jersey. 


Bitcrceniad Sei Shay 
von gs, all been trent from 
the Choicest Imported 

= prize-winning strains and i 
§ sale at fair prices. Write for 
what you want and ask for 
Ss wa InLustRatED Cata- 
Address plainly, W. ATLEFE SURPEE 











mn, sent FREE. 
& 00., dal c hurch Street, Philadelphia, Pe 


PURE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are decid oF. most profitable Farmers’ Pig 
Have been known to cent of live weight ; 
small bone and light oma. native to mature, 

; valuable i 


Pig 
meat Easex p moderate prices, 

ng or exhibition. Personal inspection 

of my stock is solicited. Correspondence 


will have cheer- 
ful and attention. 
= er CANFIELD, Athens, F han 


suitable for 


PB B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching from my 
ine -yenats Brown horns and Black Black Red Bantams 
Mt mT. per 13. W. ED TO HATCH. 





wee & SONS, 
7 ERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Linh and ad Southdown Sheep, Chester 


WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, and different 
breeds of 5 mony Bend stamp for descriptive circular 


for 1880 
TA GRA iN NGE FARM.” West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


This medicine is prepared by 2 man who has had a large 
ractical ex ence in poultry 
eeping, an 



















is the best prepa- 

tion for fowls in the mar! 

will prevent and cure 

and keep the stock healthy and 

——: . Set by = ae 
druggists in Philade! mm 

whom country m cnevdhanss ona 
ealers can order it. The 


POULTRY POWDER 
ND 


A 
GAPE CURE 


* should be in the hands of ye Soren f 
> A d to the wise is sufficient. na fake 

storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. and sold at wholesale and retail 






DR. 4. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 





Produce Commission 
Merchants. 


B&O, WARD, "merchant 


gtving g full nil inetragtion Bend, fort 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER anp PRODUCE, 
279 Washington Street, New York. 


4@F- THIS LITTLE BOOK 18 WELL WORTH ATTENTION.“@@ | Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City 





AYRES. | AYRES & 


EGGS! ,. 


Send for Circular. Ad 


vain eaten ww OH OTC E ; FOWLS. 


outh Rock Be Brown Leghorn, Silver 8 
ay RES & GOBBETT Be on Station county, Penna, 


COBBETT, 


EGGS. 





THE ‘Btreau” CREAMERY. 


othersin BUR EA U of butter made. I 


wud alent makes ior ie of the best texture, 
and odors; isconstantly at ma, correct tem 


saves three-fourths the labor. 
HE FE BON BN OONC SSIO 
ad best labor saving 


st yield. Betos bn ying an yother Churn or 


a d circular to 


ne ing (58° to 60°); has room for 

It can be pee with eitherice or Cwatt and 
HURN isthe 

oats or > dles. a -s butter in granular form, and secures the 


Cream 
GUSON MF’G CO., Burtingies, Vt 


flavor, and of unequaled gncsnen an poh . St et E> fies, dee dust 


the — and butter, 
both summer and Winter. 
best. Tt combinesscientifey principles 


or any pans, orcans, send for large e iiluse 
Relfable Agents Wanted. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


(The Farm JOURNAL is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter.) 








We take postage stamps the same as cash. 


Farmers, write your experience for the FARM 
JOUBNAL, 


We have for sale an unused Cooley Creamer 
for a dairy of two or three cows. 


Persons having farms to sell ought to adver- 
tise them in the Farm JOURNAL. 


We supply all books at publisher’s rates or 
less. If you need any write to us for prices. 

















This number closes volume IV of the Farm 
JOURNAL. Thus does age creep upon us. We 
will try and be better as we get older. 





Of the monthly agricultural papers the Agri- 
culturist stands first in circulation; and next 
comes the FARM JOURNAL. Our subscription 
books are open and therein is the proof positive. 





Remember that we receive subscriptions for 
all the leading papers and magazines in connec- 
tion with the FARM JOURNAL, at such rates that 
the FARM JOURNAL costs “ next to nothing.” 
Write for rates of any you want. 





We expect all who have been taking our paper 
during 1880, or any part of it, to renew for 1881, 
and send us a club composed of their neighbors 
also. The more subscribers we have the better 
we can make the FARM JOURNAL. 





We aim to double our circulation the coming 
winter. Friends, everywhere, will you help us? 
Through the fall let a neighbor, now and then, 
see your copy of the paper; by New Years they 
will all be ready to subscribe. We want all 
your neighbors represented in the next club you 
send in. 


Subscribers within the limits of Philadelphia 
county are charged twelve cents extra for pos- 
tage above our clu» rates ; that is, four subscri- 
bers pay $1.48 instead of $1.00, as out of the 
county. Single subscriptions are 50 cents. A 
singular freak of the law ires es us to pay four 
times as much postage i in mailing our paper even 
a single square in this city, as in sending it to 
the farthest confines of the Continent. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
them most; therefore, our readers, in answering any 
advertisement in this paper, will please state that they 
saw it in the Farm JOURNAL. 


$20 to $25 ‘per’ Ton Saved 
POWELL’ P Prear CHEMICALS’ 


Why $35 to $45 for your fertilizers when 
tas $13 will bay you 


*“Powell’s Chemicals ”’ 


_ One Ton Wheat Fertilizer, equal to any 
in the market. Send for pampbles with nearly 
we names of the — ng farmers that have been using 
them, testimonials. 
EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., Gen’l Agents, Yor«, Pa. 


Double Hulle: 
Clover Machin. 


Is the only Huller that has evcr 
hulled 1 bushels of seed in one 
bg day from damp and wet straw. Send 

for Descriptive Circular, which con- 
























BEANS’ 

Extract of ANNATTO- 

Price, 25 Cts. per Bottle. 
The only true Butter Color 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
_eeeme Juneness, which pleases 
e eye and tickles the ate. 
When once used =. will have no 
} ened We are awarded many cer- 
amaryl 7 hich will be sent with a 


aes Fr! Annatto, on a lication 
to EAN & BROTHER, 
Druggists, 47 and 49 WN. Second St., Philada. 


AMERICAN BUTTER WRAPPER. 


Having fully tested the merit of our Waterproof Paper 
as a Butter Wrapper, we offer it with confidence to all whe 
make or handle butter as povens all respects superior to 
linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons: 

Ist.—It is always sure to be awest « and elean. 

2d4.— air-tight, it — the freshness and 
flavor of the butte 

3a.—No waste is caused by the butter sticking to the 


Ww 
4th. ~It ie cheap. being but one-sixth the cost of cloth ; 
in e cost of WASHING butter — ALONE 








amoun ~e more than the price of the ayers. 
One of the most popular buttermakers o ester Co, 
Pa., says: “It is all you claim for it, and more.” And 
we have the voluntary ‘eatimony of hundreds of others to 


on receipt of a ‘three-cent postage stamp. anes ated xy 
manufactured only b; 
TT & BUCH 


ARBRE NAN, 
Nos. 3,5, and 7 DECATUR Street, Shilatelphis, Pa, 


‘HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION ! 


IrHE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN. 


Are the best 
in the world. 
Neither has 





Wash boards 
told in 1879. 
No moresore 
hands or torn 
clothes onin- 
ferior 4 





he perfect butter-maker. 
uicker than by any 

will convinse any 

one of the fact. 


} for circulars with full details. 
Li to dealers. 
UNION MANUFA ’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


HIRT PREM. BUTTER-WORKER. 


(LILLY’8 PATENT.) 

Beat the “Centennial Premium 
Machine” and the “ Less than 5 
minute machine”’ at the Pennsyl- 

Fair last September. 
First Premium at the Delaware 
*» County Fair at Media, Pa., 
October. First Premium at the 
N. Y. State a Fair at 
Delhi last December. Do not fail 
- uy one eo sip one 
“Lilly e only self- 
foedin 
market. Circulars free, A 
Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race ‘Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. 








machine in the 
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Ja OH N WANAMAKER. 
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HOW TO. GET ALMOST 
Everything 
Below Value. 


EVERY DAY DURING SUMMER 
ALL SORTS OF GOODS—REM- 
NANTS AND GOODS THAT FOR 
ONE REASON OR ANOTHER ARE 
IN OUR WAY—ARE PICKED OUT 
AND PUT TOGETHER TO BE 
SOLD AT SUCH PRICES AS THEY 
WILL BRING. THEY ARE UN- 
DESIRABLE FOR US TO HOLD; 
BUT THEY MAY BE AS GOOD 
FOR THE BUYER AS ANYTHING 
WE HAVE. 

WE HAVE SOLD ALREADY 
(AUGUST) THIS SUMMER NOT 
LESS THAN $100,000 WORTH OF 
GOODS AT IRREGULAR PRICES 
IN THIS WAY—FOR SAY $50,000; 
AND MANY THOUSANDS MORE 
ARE GOING. THERE IS SOME- 
THING MARKED-DOWN AT 
NEARLY EVERY COUNTER IN 
THE STORE. 

EVERYTHING SOLD IS RE- 
TURNABLE IF UNSATISFACTORY 
AT THE PRICE. 

JOHN WAMAMAKER. 
Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market & Juni- 
per, Philadelphia. 





J ELLY oral 22! witsow: Chester depot, Vi 








This powder makes “@ilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. 
value 3 to 5 cents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words “GrLT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
=, our book “Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small size, }¢ t., at 25 cents; Large size, 244 is., 


Improves market 


Zi $1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size, 











& tains many letters confirming this. Address 
Agricultural Imple- " BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
Ma. [Trade-mark“ Butter Maker” Registered.) Burrala, NK. Y. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in 
season ; to be concise and to the point; to be practical 
rather than theoretical; in short to give our readers 
Cream, nor Sxim-miLK. We exclude long-winded dis- 
cussions and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. The 
Editor was reared at the plow handles—a born and bred 
farmer. Our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and 
who briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable 
way of doing things on the Farm and in the House, as 
learned from actual experience. It is through strict 
adherence to this plan, in every department, that we 
are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 








WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 











PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1880. 








This paper has a larger circulation than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the 
United States, with one exception. In proof 
+ ofthis important statement we freely open our 
subscription books to the critical inspection of 
every advertiser who desires to test its truth. 








Close of Volume. 


This number completes the fourth volume of 
the Farm JOURNAL. We are making some 
changes in the appearance of the paper—retain- 
ing the present size—which will be fully devel- 
oped in the October number. We believe we are 
taking another step in the right direction, but of 
that our readers will be the best judges. 


Why Not? 


Set apart one acre of wheat land this fall; 
divide it into a dozen plots and experiment in 
fertilizers, in varieties and quantity of seed, in 
drilling or broad casting and in anything else 
that suggests itself. Keep an accurate record of 
each experiment; this will give you information 
that will be of actual cash value to you next 
season, Why not? 








Sheep Husbandry. 


According to announcement Willis P. Hazard 
begins in this number a series of instructive 
articles on Sheep Husbandry, a topic of vital 
importance to the American farmer. We have 
held and still maintain, that this country needs 
less Hog and more Sheep and we are glad that 
the tendency of the times is to give the former 
animal a less prominent position. Mr. Hazard 
will show the importance of Sheep Farming and 
how to produce Mutton and Wool to the best 
advantage and the largest degree of profit by the 
average farmer, a task for which he is well 
qualified. 





Roadside Trees. 


Some people ridicule the idea of planting trees 
by the roadside. The objection is that it robs 
the land, affords shade for tramps, and causes 
muddy roads in the spring of the year. There 
is, of course, some force in these objections ; but 
roadside trees beautify the country, improve the 
character of the climate, and grow in time to be 
valuable for timber. If walnut, chestnut, locust, 
apple or cherry trees be planted they will become 
a source of revenue in the future. The time is 
coming when wood will be scarce and dear in 
this country, and fruit will be in high demand, 
and then the wisdom of those who freely planted 











Therefore, we hope our readers will cast their 
eyes towards the future and not neglect to set 
out trees during the Fall months or next Spfing. 





State Fairs. % 


The Twenty-seventh annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society will be held 
in the Main Centennial Building, Fairmount 
Park, this city, from September 6th to 18th in- 
elusive. Following this on the week ending the 
25th, at the same place, will be held a grand In- 
ternational Exhibition of Sheep and Wool Pro- 
duets. Both Fairs promise to be successes, The 
New York State Fair will be held at Albany on 
September 13th to 17th ; New Jersey, at Waverly, 
September 20th to 25th; Delaware, Dover, Sep- 
tember 27th to October 2d; Ohio, Columbus, 
August 30th to September 3d; Virginia, Rich- 
mond, October 26th to 29th; New England, 
Worcester, Mass., September 6th to 9th ; Michi- 


. gan, Detroit, September 13th to 17th; Kansas, 


Atchison, Septemter 6th to 11th; Iowa, Des 
Moines, September 6th to 10th ; Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, September 27th to October 2d; Illinois, 
Springfield, the same as Indiana; Illinois, Fat 
Stock, Chicago, November 15th to 20th; Cincin- 
natti, Industrial, September 8th to October 9th ; 
Wisconsin, Madison, September 6th to 10th ; Na- 
tional, at Washington, D. C., October 5th to 16th. 

While many farmers will attend these State 
Fairs with pleasure and profit, their patronage 
will not be withheld from the local exhibitions, 
of which there are probably over five hundred to 
be held throughout the country during the pres- 
ent month and the next. 





It is proper for the FARM JOURNAL to put on 
record the fact that the Democrats have placed 
in nomination for the Presidency Winfield S. 
Hancock, and that the Republicans have named 
James A. Garfield for the same office. The 
former is a Major-General, the latter is a Senator. 
The election will take place in November and 
we predict that one or the other of these gentle- 
men will be elected. Further than this we are 
not prepared to speak. 





Rutter’s valuable new book on the culture of 
the Peach meets with ready sale. So it ought to. 
Farmers every where ought to raise peaches, and 
most of them can do so, if they read this work 
and practice its teachings. The price is only 
$1.00 and, like most other books, is furnished by 
us by mail to any part of the country. 





Our apple crop this year is good, especially at 
the West. Cheap apples make it hard for the 
Doctors. 


The good farmer does not pasture his grass 
fields close in the fall of the year. 




















‘As the farmers cannot go to the colleges let the 
Professors go abroad, as their teachers of old did, 
and teach from house to house. Let them in the 
proper season experiment with their crops and 
stock on the college farms and teach there such 
students as may come to them ; but in the Win- 
ter season, let them go out here and there, and 
by lectures and public meetings inform the farm- 
ers of what has been done and what new light 
has been cast upon such things as have hereto- 
fore been dark.” 


We take this from the agricultural depart- 


ment of a New York paper. It is a good idea, © 





teach farmers how to farm. Let them hire a big 
team and take with them some sub-soil plows, a 
tileemaking machine, a steam cow-milker, a 
muck digger and a silo or two. Be sure and 
take a gold mine along or inform farmers whom 
they visit where one can be found that will be 
sure to yield liberally and permanently. Let 
the Professors start at once! 


Big farms are not what this country needs. 
We want no land lords in this country. One 
Dalyrmple is one too many. We do not want 
to see a thousand acres worked by machinery for 
the benefit of a single non-resident capitalist 
speculator ; the land impoverished, and the crop 
sent out of the country —a system of cultivation 
that is a satire upon agriculture. Instead let us 
have smiling farms of moderate dimensions, 
supporting intelligent, independent men with 
their wives, and a generation of children coming 
up to take their places. 


Shop chemistry may prove too much and often 
does. The agricultural apothecaries are not as 
reliable in their discoveries as the conclusions 
formed from home-made experiments. Analyses 
of fertilizers made by salaried chemists of “ Ex- 
periment Stations ” are not always above suspi- 
cion, judging from recent ones that we have seen. 
The chemistry of nature is better than shop 
chemistry ; therefore it is best for each to make 
his own experiments and not rely on chemical 
analyses, no matter by whom made. 


We are now told by impractical people, who 
are always giving unsought advice, that every 
weed ought to be exterminated from the farm ; 
but this is not new. It is an old story. Yet the 
funniest part of it is that after the weeds are cut 
off a few drops of kerosene oil must be applied 
to the roots to insure death. We do not advocate 
weeds, but we would not sacrifice all the profits 
of the farm to get rid of them. 


We think if the Pennsylvania State College— 
the farmer’s school of the State—had virtues, its 
friends ought to catalogue tnem. How many 
farmers has it educated and where are they ? 
Echo answers, where ! 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


~_~""_=_—_—_@——~ 








Oe een ene 


fhe Farm. 


Later the flush of the sunrise sweeps 
Shortening the reign of the slow-coming day, 
Earlier shade of the twilight creeps 
Over the swallows skimming away ; 
Crickets their notes have begun ; 
Summer is done. 


Let Josiah Buzby tell us about that Ice 
House for the October number! 

in acre of muck swamp five feet deep con- 
tains fertilizing elements worth $25,000, says the 
American Agriculturist, and Thomas Meehan 
thinks that may be so, but that it costs $30,000 
to render the same available. : 

The upper ear of a stalk of corn containing 
two or more ears should always be selected for 
seed as being nearer the tassel they develop first 
and are more perfect than those which come 
later. So says Prof. Blount, of the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

We have received a copy of the last quart- 
erly report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
calture. Among the valuable papers contained 
therein is one on Summer and Fall treatment of 











orchards and vineyards, and another on the grow- 
ing of sorghum cane. Our subscribers can pro- 








trees in this generation will be fully recognized. | isn’t it? Yes, let the Professors go abroad and | cure this interesting document by addressing 
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J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kansas. We beleive it 
is sent free. 

On soils which heave in frosty weather so 
that red clover is killed, alsike clover does quite 
well, It yields only one crop of hay in a season, 
and of less weight per acre than red clover, but 
the hay is better. From 5 to7 pounds-of seed 
are sufficient for an acre. 

Our friend Thomas G. Smedley, of Chester 
county, will exhibit Dick’s Feed Cutter at the 
Pennsylvania State Fair. As this maehine, in 
our opinion, is far superior to those in general 
use, we hope our readers will examine it. It is 
worth coming to the fair just to see this cutter. 

** The process of plowing from the ruta baga 
plants, and cultivating after to return the soil, 


-will need to be repeated several times during the 


season of growth; indeed it may be practiced 
with great advantage so long as the space between 
the rows is not obstracted by foliage, on each 
repetition inserting the plow deeper than be- 
fore.’—From Landreth’s pamphlet on Root Cul- 
ture for Stock-feeding. 

Some wheat notes :—‘I hold,” says A. E. 
Blount, “that there is only one head in each 
stool of wheat perfect enough to keep it from 
deteriorating. Another reason why wheats run 
out, is that as long as farmers take their seed 
from the common granary, so long will it 
diminish in yield. They may sift it, sling it 
across the barn floor, and run it through a 
hundred sieves, and still it will decrease. Not 
until they exercise the patience and science of 
hand-picking a bushel or two every year from 
the top heads of the best stools, and sowing them 
alone on some choice lot for seed the following 


. year, will they escape the degenerating influences 


of bad, unremunerative crops.” 

Since most of the summer brood of Hessian 
fly come out perfect flies in August, late fall sow- 
ing is ly sure to prevent their attacks in 
the fall, and of course no spring crop follows. 
Prof. Cook of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
in a pamphlet on this wheat pest, suggests sow- 
ing a narrow strip of grain early, so that the flies 
will all lay their eggs; then as late in September 
as the latitude will warrant, plow this strip down 
deep, and thus destroy the whole crop of flies. 
The whole field can then safely be sowed to 
wheat. 

Experiments made upon the farm of the Ohio 
State University with the crop of 1879 resulted 
as follows: 


That sown Sept. 9 yielded . 332-10 bus. per acre. 
“ “ “ 16 “ 7 30 3-10 “ “ 
it ty “ 23 “ 36 4-10 “ ‘ “ 
“ “ “ 30 “ 32 7-10 “ “ 
o 8, es » 8. Ae 
The first two sowings were perceptibly injured 
by the fly. 


With the crop of 1880 the result is as follows : 
That sown Sept. 9 yielded 3214 bus. per acre 
“ “ ‘ 16 “ 33 “ “ 


“ “ “ 23 “a 331 vA “ “ 
“ “ “ 30 “ yg Z “ “ 
“ “ Oct. 7 “ 2634 “ “ 


Experiments on Cornell University farm show 
the following results with drilled and broadcast 
sowing : 


Drilled. Broadcast. 
Bus. Lb. Bus. Lb. 
1875 : ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ 24 AB 22 30 
1876 ; ; . i 4 21 18 30 
1877 ‘ * A 25 30 «24 45 
1878 ° . ‘ P . 24 24 22 


Average a ae 23 6564 21 564 
Orange Judd, of tne American A griculturist 
who has been traveling in many sections of the 
country reports that of Varieties Clawson takes 
very high rank, and is the one found to be gener- 
ally preferred in the wheat regions visited. The 
ers however do not like Clawson while in 

| they approve of Fultz. In sections where 

th Fultz and Clawson have been introduces 
the former seems to gain most in favor, with 


ers, 
The following statement is interesting: Dur- 
ing ten years past wheat has sold in chicago as 





follows : 

In November, 1869, wheat sold at 85c; in the 
following July at $1.31. 

In Augnst, 1870, wheat sold at 88; in the 
following February at $1.32. 

In August, 1871, wheat sold at 99c; in the 
following May at $1.60. 

In November, 1872, wheat sold at $1.01; in the 
following May at $1.34. 

In September, 1873, wheat sold at 89c; in the 
following April at $1.28. 

In November, 1874, wheat sold at 83c; in the 
following Jnly at $1.28. 

In May, 1875, wheat sold at §9c; in the follow- 
ing July at $1.28. 

n July, 1876, wheat sold at 83c; in the follow- 
ing April at $1.75. 

in August, 1877, wheat sold at $1.01; in the 
following May at $1.13. 

In October, 1878, wheat sold at{77c; in the 
following October at $1.22. 

In August, 1879, wneat sold at 84c; in the fol- 
lowing December at $1.33. 

Thomas Wood, a veteran farmer of Chester 
county, of the practical school, write to us thus: 

“ As we have failed to get a good set of grass, 
sowed in our wheat field in the spring, especi- 
ally clover, within the last few years, on two oc- 
casions I sowed clover on a part of my wheat in 
the fall, and also sowed it over lightly in the 
spring. The clover seemed much the best set, 
where sowed in fall and spring both, and as evi- 
dence that the fall sowing had partially with- 
stood the winter, the clover on that portion of 
the field headed out near two weeks earlier the 
next summer than the portion sown in the spring 
only. . During the dry weather in the spring 
last year there were many places in the wheat 
stubble entirely bare of grass on the high parts 
of the field, and some farmers plowed up their 
wheat stubble for corn this spring on account of 
the poor set of grass.” 

e learn that some farmers in regions of 
drouth in May and June of this year are now sow- 
ing clover on their wheat stubble and harrowing 
it in, while others are plowing their stubble 
again for wheat. 

Our yield of wheat the present year is 494,- 
000,000 bushels, one-half of which will be for 
salé to foreign nations. The quantity is some- 
what larger than last year, but the quality is 
notso good. The latest intelligence from Russia 
is to the effect that the crop there is a partial 
failure, — a demand for our surplus, 

Fultz yielded at the rate of 19.60 bushels per 
acre, Eureka 16.43, Washington White 15.40, 
White Chaff Mediterranean 28.22, Champion 
Amber 21.40, Swamp 32.41, with same treatment, 
on East Pennsylvania Experimental Farm the 
present season. 

Drill points, that spread the seed evenly four 
inches wide in the rows are being introduced. 
These points are attachable to any drill. It is 
claimed that the crop of wheat can be increased 
from 10 to 20 per cent by their use, and in some 
cases this result has been reached. 

Several parties offer seed wheat in this number. 
Landreths, of this city, will supply almost any 
variety our readers may wish to procure. 


procured of them may be relied upon as to- 


purity. 
The Truck Garden, 


Purdy says that a raspberry bed ought to be 
renewed every four years. 

*¢¥ sold 400 quarts of Sharpless strawberries 
in the month of June for $80 net. I consider it the 
finest strawberry I have ever seen.”—D. C, 
WILDEY, Albany, N. Y. 

Als soon as your vegetable crops are t 
kitchen use, clear them out. Do not allow them 
to go to seed, for a seed crop exhausts the soil 
more than two taken off in an eatable condition, 

In sections north of Philadelphia late varie- 
ties of strawberries find the best market, after 
the rush is over. Among the late sorts that 
promise well are Kentucky, Windsor Chief, Gol- 
den Defiance, Sharpless, Jucunda and Hervey 
Davis. 

Strawberry plants, when received by mail 
or express, will be more or less wilted and the 
roots may be somewhat dry. Dip the roots in 
water and lay the plants loosely in a cool, shady 
place, until they revive and freshea up, then 





plant. Sonie of the larger leaves may be removed. 


We furnish Mr. Roe’s beautiful new book, 
“Success with Small Fruits” at the publisher's 
price, $5.00, by mail. We will also send the 
FARM JOURNAL one year to all who order the 
book. Every farmer’s library ought to possess 
the work. We believe Mr. Roe sends the book 
and a large list of plants, all for five dollars. — 


Charles Downing gives the following list as 
“the sweetest and finest flavored grapes,” name- 
ly: Delaware, Allen’s Hybrid, Iona, Israella, 
Senasqua, but he thinks the Concord, Telegraph, 
Creveling, Worden and Brighton, are more 
likely to succeed in Eastern Penna. To this list 
of sweet and high-flavored sorts the Country 
Gentleman would add the Duchess, which so far 
has proved free from mildew and a strong and 


hardy grower. 
The Orchard. 


The tent caterpillar, that dire marauder of 
the fruit garden, can be readily destroyed as 
follows: Take a strip of cotton or linen cloth, 
wind it upon the end of a stick and saturate it 
with kerosene oil; then ignite it and hodl it just 
beneath the “nest,” so that the flames will as- 
cend into it. Hold it there for about two sec- 
onds, then withdraw it for about as long, and so 
keep repeating the operation so long as any of 
the worms wiggle or otherwise show signs of life. 
This manuer of cremation will wither and dis- 
color the leaves that come in contact with the 
flames, but will not kill the branches if sub- 
jected to the flames no longer than two seconds 
atatime. Never use the same mop twice, as a 
spark may be lurking in it, and in applying the 
oil may result in something serious.—J. T. 
Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 


Al farm well stocked with fruit will gener- 
ally command a better price in the market than 
one that has clean fields. 

Apples and pear trees can be planted in the 
fall, after the leaves drop off, not before. There 
is more time to do the work than in the Spring, 
and it is therefore more likely to be well done. 

It pays to grow but few kinds of apples and 


those should be kinds that are steady and fall 


bearers. A variety that is of fine flavor, yet that 
bears poorly, is unprofitable and ought to be 
sparingly planted. The same may be said of 


rs. 

In selecting fruit trees consider whether you 
wish the fruit for family use or for market, You 
do not need the same varietes for one purpose as 
for the other. Select mostly the kinds that do 
the best in your neighborhood ; there is no better 
rule than this. 

Experiment with novelties in moderation ; 
stick to the true and tried varieties of fruit, 
According to Thos. Polland, of Virginia, “‘ there 
is one way in which the farmers are much im- 
posed on by nurserymen, which I hope you will 
comment on—I refer to their inducing farmers 
by extravagant and untrue praise of all kinds of 
fruit trees and small fruits to purchase many 
kinds of useless variety. They are constantly 
bringing out new varieties and praising them 
extravagantly without testing them or knowing 
anything of their qualities.” 

Set the earliest varieties of fruit in that part 
of the orchard having the lightest soil. Get the 
trees mainly of a near nursery, of a man who 
you have reason to believe trustworthy. See 
who advertise in the FARM JOURNAL. Go se- 
Ject the trees yourself; choosing those with 
fibrous roots and plenty of them; be sure you 
know what varieties you want before you leave 
home. Spread out the roots when transplanting 
with great care. Set as deep as the trees grew 
before. Tramp very firmly. Trim the tops as 
much as the roots were trimmed in taking up. 
Stake each tree ; make a diagram of the orchard. 

It never pays to purchase a second-rate tree 
shrub, vine or seed of any kind, at any pr'ce, 
however low, when a first-rate article can be had 
at a fair price. 

Now, as to varieties. Here is the old Farm 
JOURNAL list of one hundred apples for family 
use, the surplus for near market, for the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, especially on the west 
side of the Delaware: Bough, 3; Early Har- 
vest, 3; Red Astrachan, 3; Blush, 2; Jefferis, 5; 
Smokehouse, 3; Fall Pippin, 5; Smith’s Cider, 
50; Ridge Pippin, 15; American Golden Rus- 
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a a 
Gravenstein, Cornell’s Fancy, are excel- 
and early autumn varieties. None 
1d be —— in any neigborhood 
well. 

sections other varieties do better. In 
fruit sections of western New York and 
, a8 is well known, Baldwin is 
closely in popularity by Rhode 
ng, Northern Spy, Red Canada and 


F th, ae, pow Shockley, Tewks- 
bary Winter Blush and imbertwig are popular. 
e best six winter apples for Ohio are desig- 
igh authority, Baldwin, Red Canada, 
den, Rambo, Jonathan and Bentl 
Sweet, With Greening and Red Canada in excel- 
lent favor. 

The Prairie Farmer considers Maiden’s Blush, 
Fameuse, Fall Wine-sap and ——— Red 
Streak, as the best Fall varieties for Illinois, 
and for winter, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Jona- 
than, Janet and Prior’s Red. Dominie, Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Benoni and Grimes’ Golden are 


Sag ichigan, Baldwin, Spy, Greening and 
Wagener stand at the head of the list. Nebraska 
—_ oe c= se mney Feet 

ne-sap, Jonathan ow Twig an wle’s 
pas as her beat for Bone wee ad eg err 

‘etofski, enburg, Haas, Fameuse 
and Wealthy are seemenauied by ‘the State 


Beurre d’Anjou, and Lawrence are 
most profitable pears grown in the 
States. They fail in some p , but are 
only successful than any other varie- 

last two named are an early winter 
. Major Freas, of the Germantown Tele- 
,names Doyenne d’Ete, Giffard, Blood 
, Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, Seckel, Law- 
rence and Reading, as the nine best varieties of 
standard pears for the Middle States. 

Madeline is small, but very early. Doyenne 
d’Ete, small, well colored and good. Beurre 
Giffard, medium size; the best early pear. Seck- 
el does best in stiff sod; manure it well. 
Buffam, small, but a good bearer. Sheldon, 
must be picked before — or they will rot at 
So degeauenss tks toon be mace Hable bo blighs 

crops; the tree is more e ig 
than any other. 

The varieties which have suffered most from 
blight according to P. T. Quinn, of East New 

Jersey, are the Glout Morceau, Vicar of Wink- 
* field, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Diel, Belle Lucra- 
. tive and Swan’s Orange, and in the order named. 
There has been no loss of trees or part of trees 
in my orchard of Duchesse d’ uleme, Bart- 

Beurre d’Anjou, Seckel, or Doyenne Bous- 


According to Edwin mye gatens Td Phila- 
delphia,) the kinds that have escaped blight are 
Bartlett, Seckel, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Beurre 
Giffard, Doyenne Bosc, Meriam, Jefferson, Juli- 
enne, Early Catharine, Bell, Bezi de la Motte ; 
Beurre reau, n Kingsessing. 

Those who will plant dwarfs should princi- 
polly confine their experiments to Duchesse 
It probably don’t pay to plant dwarf pears. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, wil! please state that they saw it 
in the Farm JOURNAL. 











SEED WHEAT.— 


_ 
Choice Ful The best and most produc- 
scuunstinmaees 
é FOR FALL PLANTING. 
at (Le 


Vines ve 
WM. B. REED, bersburg. Pa, 





Office, ‘706 PINE Street, Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


CUTHBERT sik: 





has the largest and cheapest 
E. im ROE stock in the country of this 
celebrated Raspberry. Also all the new and standard 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Grape Vines and 
other small fruits, Plants first-class. Prices reasonable. 
Most liberal offers are made in Fall catalogue, 
which is sent free. Address E. P. BOE, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, New York. cae 
sy, Strawberry is the VERY BEST 
p arvill Late strawberry known. Those want- 
ing plants of the Marvin please address 
MAR & FRENCH, Ovin, Michigan. 


50 varieties Strawberry plants, for 
ores summer and fali plan ing. All the 
choice new and old sorts in pots or 
layers. Extra stock at fair prices. 


Catal opnae Sas, 
. H. & J. H, HALE, 


" Box 2. South Glastonbury, Conn, 
POT-GROWN ; 


STRAWBERRY Plants. 


The best varieties for family or market use, either in 
pote, common layer pions. now ready for planting. 
ari 











for Descriptive e and Price-list of over 30 
varieties. Also a Bt of PEACH and all other 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SMALL FRUIT 
pelo bee f_ aad —- > ie nursery. 

e employ no traveling sell our k. We pre- 
fer to deal direct with Se = customers, Address . 
BLACK & BROTHER. 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


Seedling Strawberry Plants. 
Right from headquarters, strietly 
pure. Price,by mail, 12 


25, $1.00.; 100, $2.00. By express, 106 plants 1B; 600; b.56 
1000 $6.00. Special rates on large orders. * Siren ulars free. 
HH. F. crane: CaTAWIseA, Penna. 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also Jexszy Rep Pies 
PURE STOCK. Price- dress 








list sent free. Ad 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J e 


STRAWBERRIES! 
POTTED PLANTS. 

SHARPLESS, - 
MINERS’ PROLIFIC, 
FOREST ROSE, - 
DUCHESS oe ie 
ORESCENT, - - 
CHAS. DOWNING. 





cts, per dozen. $3. per, 100 


“ “ 
“ o 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


$o $0 BOO 99 98 
SSsSss 


bis of oe 8. oe 
Layers, 25 per doz.; $1.00 per 100. Layers, by mail, 35 
cts. per doz.; $1.35 per 100, SAMUEL Cc. MOON, 


Morrisville ursery, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 

Queen of the Market and Bristol red raspberry ; 
Gregg and Doolittle black raspberry, Sharpless, Miners’ 
. Prolific, Crescent, Glendale and Wilson strawberry 
= none but good and genuine plants sent out. 


rite for what you want and prices. 
T. HOWARD WILSON, Lebanon, Del. 
FOR FALL PLANTING.— 
Liberal Premiums offered every order 


ROSE received before Oct.1. Send for cir- 
brvreetsiadiaiial cular and secure your Premium 
se now. WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 

4 and Ornamental Large 
ru it rees Maples. Peach Trees and 
Evergreens specialties. Low 


estimates given on lists of trees, plants and vines. 
SIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


TREES! TREES! 


We will this Fall close out our entire stock of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees at prices far below the usual fig- 
ures, The stock is in an excellent condition. UNUSU- 
ALLY LOW RATES TO THE TRADE. Wholesale and 
retail price-list mailed on application. 

EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., Yorx, Pa. 


re PENNOCK’S 


Patent Road Machine 


Will keep Roads, Streets, Alleys and Drive-ways five 
times better for about half the present cost. 


Ssszsgsess 























We will send machines on trial. Write for particulars 
and circulars. 8. PENNOOK & SONS, Kennet Square, Pa. 








FERTILIZERS 


made by 


The Farmers’ Bone aud Fertilizing Co, 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY, 


JOEL W. STRAW WN, Secretary, 
Office, 116 North Delaware Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pr ACH TREES Blackberries, Strawberries and 
Raspberries. Peach Buds, all 
j best varieties, Trees and plants 


pure, healthy and well grown. Descriptive Catalogue for 
10 cents. A dress D, 8. MYER, Bridgeville, Delaware. 


BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 








Our catalogue containing complete lists 


of Myacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Var- 
cissus, &c., and other Fall Bulbs, now 
ready and mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortiandt Street, 
New York. 


AMERICAN FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue; contains tables, 
yields, profits, statistics, markets, and a general history 
of the improvements in Evaporating Fruits. 

No business now pays as well or gives such quick re- 
turns for the money invested. Particulars free. - 

ICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


BUY 


THE BLATCHLEY 
PUMP 


for cisterns or wells of any depth.— 
* Plain, Iron, Porcelain, or Copper lined. 
i Brand, XC, G, XIX, GG, G No. 1, 
es B, BB, B No. 1. For sale by the 
Hardware trade, Country Stores, Pump makers, etc. 
See that the Pump you buy is stenciled 
Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














308 Market Street, 


The FEARLESS. 
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Stands unequaled for ease of team. the Horse-Power 
a8, as shown by the records. with more than one- 
thi aoe friction than any other. The only machine 
awa ; 


GENTENNIAL MEDAL 


on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 

Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Re 

which says: ** For special features in the Power te 

secure licht running and minimum friction. For the 

ingenious form «f the Straw Shakers, which insure 
he proper azitationto separate the 





grain from the 
straw.” For catalogue, and full report of trial, address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schohario Co,, N.& 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








We welcomed May with all her changing skies, 
And hailed with joy the queenly month of flowers, 
Counting some blessing in each fleeting day, 
Telling them on a rosary of hours. 
Some idle tears must fall above the past, 
For all the sweet dead days that we remember; 
But with the garnered treasures in our grasp, 
We drink the golden wine of bright September. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 41. 
BY FAITH. 

Not long ago, finding an excellent article, very 
suitable for our ‘ Home Topics,” I wanted our 
editor to copy it in this number of the JOURNAL, 
but he thought he had a sufficiency of ‘‘extracts,” 
and insists on something from my own pen. I 
am sorry, for though the subject is an old one, 
it i@well treated; the writer urges the care of 
health in the busy days of house-cleaning, as a 
means of preserving the temper and avoiding the 
many troubles arising from its loss. She says: 
“Cannot many of us look back with regret at 
some fretfal, impatient speech, some unkind act, 
which the poor, tired nerves were hardly ac- 
countable for, and yet which might have been 
avoided if reasonable care had been taken of 
body and mind? * * * To become enervated 
and nervous means to become cross and fretful, 
and wives lose much out of their lives that is fair 
and lovely, by unheeding the law of rest * * * 
The bustle of daily life, the noise of petty cares, 
too often drown the still, small voice, and we 
forget to be gracious, sweet, or even calm, to 
those who are nearest and dearest.” 

Can anything be more true? Do we not every 
season see women, specially in the country where 
they do so much of their own work, worn out 
and nervous, from the effort to do the “‘cleaning” 
in a space of time which should be doubled or 
trebled in length? Cannot women be made to 
see that they have no right to tamper thus with 
the measure of health which God has given 
them? We may talk about a man injuring his 
health and that of his children by drinking in- 
toxicating liquor; nay, we may say, and I be- 
lieve it is true, that no woman has a right to 
bear children to an inheritance of drink; but, 
how CAN any woman make this strongest plea 
against liquor who is herself doing just as much, 
and more, to injure the lives of her future 
off-spring by enfeebling her own constitution? 
The children of a drunkard MAy be healthy, 
specially if their mother is strong and hearty , 
but the children of a run-down, worn-out woman 
will, almost necessarily, be weak and puny; or 
if apparently strong, will soon exhibit a tendency 
and liability to disease. It is then no small 
matter for a woman to overtax her strength at 
house-cleaning, or at any other kind of house- 
work, : 

I see our “ New Hand ”’—I have my own im- 
pressions about her “newness,”—is attacking, in 
the July JOURNAL, another method of getting 
“weakly,” which I would fain hope is not quite 
£0 prevalent as it used to be. I know, and so 
does every other housekeeper, that a full glare 
of any sunshine in any room, will be followed by 
flies, in spite of all the nets that were ever in- 
vented, and therefore, to keep the parlor and 
bed-rooms presentable, they must be darkened 
during the summer; but it does not follow that 
the family should sit in darkness. The bed- 











rooms ought to be, and in most farm houses are, 
thrown open to the sun for several hours every 
morning till the morning’s work is done, then 
put in order and darkened. I have seldom seen 
the family sitting-room darkened at all, and the 
cheap and good fly-traps we have now, render it 
possible to keep the flies under some control there 
at least ; but where porches are provided, or shade 
is available, I believe most country women are 
as glad to take their sewing out doors as any city 
lady could be; they cannot go off to the woods, 
for they may have household duties at almost 
any time, therefore let us have the porches, and 
set out shade trees this fall if you have none. 

The good, old city of Philadelphia, however, 
is responsible for a great deal of the closeness 
and mustiness of the darkened rooms in our farm- 
houses, through the miserable, tight shutters 
which she so persistently uses and sets the fashion 
for; they should every one be split into kindling 
wood ; they offer so much resistance to the wind 
that it is hard to keep them “ bowed,” and if 
tightly shut the windows might as well be 
walled up; they are no “ protection,” for the 
clumsiest burglar would have no trouble in saw- 
ing through them. Inside shutters have partly 
taken their place in the city, but for the country 
nothing is better than the outside, slat shutter, 
the slats being movable ; paint them dark green, 
and by closing the slats the room will be suffici- 
ently, but not entirely dark, and yet well aired, 

’ while the amount of light can be varied indefi- 
nitely by moving the slats. 

During the winter, however, these or any 
other shutters should be wide open; every day 
and all day, all the sun attainable should be wel- 
comed to the house, for at best we have little of 
it. Never mind the carpets and curtains; re- 
member always that where flowers languish for 
sunlight, human beings’ will also, and do not 
shut it out. 


KITCHEN THOUGBTS, No. 20. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

I never set about making pumpkin pies with- 
out thinking of my first experience the fall after 
we were married. I was very young, and very 
green then, and did not know half what a woman 
snould know before she married. I had worked, 
it is true, but it was only with my hands, and 
remembering from time to time how I did things 
seemed to be impossible. I had made pumpkin 
pies, but mother always superintended the work 
and told how much of this and that, and what 
all should be put in to make them good, and so 
when I set out on my own account, in my own 
house, without a soul to fly to in my need, I felt 
very great fear and trembling. I remembered 
the story of a woman who did not know how to 
put milk in her pies, and they were so dry and 
poor they could not be eaten. I knew I could 
beat that woman. She seemed to me like most 
too much of a dummy to talk about, and yet I 
was willing to profit by her experience, and to 
make sure of success in my pies. 

I brought the milk the first thing; and that 
they should be more than a success I made it 
part cream. Then I recollected that I had often 
heard my mother say a little salt was the life of 
pumpkin pies, and I hastened to make that ani- 
mated addition. Then I beat eggs in great num- 
ber, and sorted among my spices to select the 
very choicest, and after the compound was com- 
pleted I dished them out and bakedthem. They 
looked so toothsome and inviting, and as they 
baked, emited such an aromatic ambrosial fra- 
grance that again I pitied the poor fellew who 
was tied to a woman who did’nt know enough to 
put milk into her pies, and I feltja peace sur- 








passing understanding in the contemplation of 
Frank’s happy lot. 

Dinner came, and as handsome a piece as ever 
graced a plate was set before him. I modestly 
glanced across the table as the first mouthful 
disappeared, expecting to see his countenance 
light up and hear him commend my skill, or 
maybe throw a kiss of reward from a mouth too 
full to speak my praise, but alas! he did noth. 
ing of the kind ; his countenance never changed, 
he rather minced the matter, and seemed if 
one piece was almost too much for him, and 
would not be helped toa second. Nobody can 
imagine how my feathers drooped. I had not 
the heart to touch the pie until after Frank had 
left the table, then I tasted it, and looking back 
now through all these years I do not remember 
ever to have tasted anything as flat as those 
pies were. One mouthful was all I could eat 
and yet Frank had worried down a whole piece 
without wincing. A man must be a very good 
Christian, or else very badly in love to be able 
for such a feat as that. 

I realized fully that those pies were a failure, 
and yet I could’nt tell what was the matter with 
them. It would be useless for me to try my hand 
over again. I could think of nothing more to 
add or todo; but yet something must be done. 
I could not go through life with the expectation 
of being followed to the grave by any respectable 
set of mourners, if I didn’t know how to make 
pumpkin pies. So I sent for my older sister to 
come to the rescue. 

She was a master hand at the business. She 
commenced to get together the ingredients and 
asked me where I kept my sugar. Then the 
fact dawned upon me that I had not used a mor- 
sel of sweetening in my pies. The conceit went 
out of mé, and as it departed the woman who left 
out milk rose in my esteem ; she seemed a saint 
compared to myself, and her husband a truly 
blessed man. 

I mention this, my early experience, in hopes 
that if the eye of any young housekeeper should 
chance see it, she may take heart and not become 
too much discouraged at any mistakes made in 
her first young housekeeping days. The will is 
all that is required to master the situation. 

Frank can now eat his pie with a very 
cheerful expression of countenance, and when 
asked if he will have more, invariably answers, 
**T don’t care if I do.” 





A Timely Chapter. 


The use of glass jars instead of tin cans for preserving 
fruits is becoming quite general, and it is well that it is 


‘so. Considering that the glass can be used year after 


year, while tin soon rusts out, the former is cheaper 
as well as better. 

The fact is it is hardly safe to eat any kind of fruit 
that has been preserved in tin cans because of the dan- 
ger from lead poisoning. The tin with which these 
cans were formerly made (consisting of a sheet of iron 

thinly and uniformly with a coating of tin) 
Miriven place to a so-called tin, in which the tin cov- 
ering is replaced by a compound of tin and lead, a most 
dangerous substance, which forms with the fruit a poi- 
son that no discreet person will willingly have to go 
into a sound stomach. By all means use glass jars. 
The Gem and Mason are best. 

We have heard of a country grocer who sells coffee, 
ready ground, in air-tight fruit jars. If all grocers 
would do this it would be well, and if rural housekeep- 
ers would buy coffee in that way, they would in the 
course of the year accumulate enough jars for every 
purpose and save enough in coffee aroma to pay for 
them. This is getting the jars for nothing. 

Peaches, pears, apples, etc., will retain a bright color 
if dropped into cold water on being cut. 

Cook all fruit slowly; this preserves its form. 

Granulated sugar is as cheap as any other kind. 

A funnel with a large mouth may be used in getting 
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the jars filled. Four parts of resin and one of tallow 
is right for cement. 

It is not necessary to seal up the fruits in a hurry, 
while the jars are extremely hot. Fill the jars and let 
them stand long enough to cool off a little; this for 
convenience of handling. 

Fruit juices for flavoring and for making refreshing 
drinks, can be easily preserved. Place at once in 
bottles and cork down, tying the corks securely. Then 
let the bottles be quietly boiled for half an hour in 
water. Allow the bottles to remain in the water until 
the water is cold. By this means fruit juices may be 
kept good for years. 

If the jars are rinsed and placed on a wet cloth of 
several thicknesses while the boiling fruit is poured in 
there will be no glass broken. . 

Be sure the jars are entirely full; better that some 
juice should overfiow, when the lid is put on, than 
that one spoonful should be wanting. Put in thé juice 
as the fruit goes in or there may be spaces among the 
fruit filled with air, which may cause mould. 

Never put away a jar partly filled; it will be almost 
sure to spoil. 

Never make jelly in damp or cloudy weather—it will 
be neither firm nor clear. 

Crab-apples and quinces are particularly easy to jelly, 
Wash and cut them into pieces without peeling-or 
coring; cook in water enough to cover, adding more if 
necessary to render them perfectly soft. A beautiful 
amber jelly may be made from tart apples, but it 
should be flavored with lemon juice. 

Fruit jellies will not mould on top if they are cov- 
ered with sugar when set away. 

If winter apples are scarce and fall ones plenty, can 
some of the latter, adding some quinces for flavor. 

One pint of good vinegar and three pounds of sugar 
is right for seven pounds of fruit in spicing. No seal- 
ing is necessary. 

Squeeze the pulps from the skin of grapes in canning, 
and heat until they separate from the seeds; strain 
through a colander; boil the skins a few minutes in a 
little water; then add the pulp and sugar—one-half 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit after the seeds 
are removed—and boil one-half hour. 

ABOUT TOMATOES. 

Several lady subscribers say that the seerét of keep- 
j2s tomatoes in glass is to wrap in paper and place them 
jn a cool, dark place. Earthen basins will do very well 
for stewing when one has no porcelain kettle. 

Another subscriber writes us that tomatoes simply 
placed in earthen jars and covered with hard cider will 
keep all winter, coming out whole and fresh as though 
just picked from the vines. We are not sure of it, 

A subscriber informs us that she never had success 
with tomatoes until she adopted a method of her own. 
She takes off the skins without scalding them, cuts out 
hard part about the stem, makes a few small apertures 
with the knife-point and presses out most of the juice 
and places them in a porcelain-lined kettlk. When 
she has enough for one jar, she places the kettle on the 
stove and lets the contents come to a boil, while she 
prepares the next jarful. As soon as they boil they are 
placed in the jar and sealed. 

Another subscriber says be sure the fruit is sound 
and fresh; scald a few at a time and press out most of 
the juice and put on the fire and cook fast for fifteen 
minutes, stirring very often. 

Another lady contributor thinks that tomatoes should 
be boiled a long time; she boils hers an hour. One ad- 
vantage is that fewer cans are required. 

Mrs. A. makes cold tomato catsup thus: Cut fine half 
peck of ripe tomatoes and mix with the following—three 
pints vinegar, one onion and two green peppers, cut 
fine, one teacup of black and white mustard 
one teacup of nasturtiumas, do. of salt, do. of 
teaspoonful each of ground cloves and mace, 
of cinnamon and black pepper, three celery stalks, cut 
fine, or one ounce of the seed, two red peppers without 
the seed, and two roots of horseradish grated. We can 
testify that this is hard to beat. 

Tomato figs are made in this way: First removethe 
skins; then add one pound of white sugar for every 
pound of fruit. Place in a stone jar and allow to re- 
main for twenty-four hours. Pour off the syrup and 
boil, skimming until clear. Return the syrup to the 
fruit and let it stand twenty-four hours; pour it off, 
boil and skim as before. After the third time the to- 
matoes are ready to dry. Place them on earthen plates 
and set them in the sun. When well dried, pack in 
small jars or wooden boxes with fine white sugar 
sprinkled between each layer. 

But this article would not be complete without it 





gave Mrs. A.’s method of canning tomatoes whole, 
which will furnish the family next winter with this 
delicious fruit, either fried, baked or broiled, as tastes 
may demand. Take smooth, solid, ripe but not over- 
ripe tomatoes—large ones may be halved—take off the 
skins, place a layer in a pan or kettle—enough only for 
one or two cans at a time, with a little water, heat 
slowly until they boil and pack in air-tight cans- 
Have another kettle with the stewed fruit to fill in the 
interstices between the whole fruit. The cans mast be 
large-mouthed. 
ABOUT SUGAR CORN. 

See that sugar corn that is to be canned is young and 
tender. It will not come out young and tender if it 
goes in old and tough. 

Take the corn fresh and tender from the stalk, cook 
it as for eating, slit the rows with a scorer made by 
driving ten or twelve carpet tacks through the end of 
a suitable piece of wood, and press out the grain and 
milk with the back ofaknife. Pack the corn close in 
the cans, pressing it tight with a spoon or pound witha 
pestle, to get all in you can, then put the cover over, 
Have ready a kettle or wash boiler with boiling water 
enough to immerse the cans half way; put a board 
under the cans to keepthem from touching the bottom. 
Boil four hours with a cover on the kettle to keep the 
steam in—to make sure boil six hours. Fill up the ket- 
tle with boiling water as often as necessary and be sure 
it boils all the time; can be sealed with melted resin. 

The lady who does corn this way says it always keeps 
perfectly. When opened for use, add boiling water and 
seasoning as desired. It only needs to heat up. It is 
said that lima beans can be canned thesame way. One 
of our subscribers uses tin cans while another uses 
glass jars. 

A good housekeeper telis us how to salt corn, thus: 
Boil on the cob long enough to set the milk, cut off, 
spread on cloths in the cellar to cool, then pack in stone 
pots in alternate layers of fine salt and corn to the top. 
Let the last layer be a thick one of salt. Lay a cloth 
over the top of the pot and cover with coarse salt. Do 
not cover any more, but be careful always to put back 
the cloth and coarse salt after taking out any of the corn. 
When needed for the table wash thoroughly and soak 
a few hours until fresh enough, then stew in a little 
milk and add a very little sugar. 


ABOUT PEACHES. 


Hugh Harris tells in the Fruit Recorder how to pear 
peaches: First, take an iron pot, place it on the stove 
with water in it, put in a box of concentrated lye, let 
it dissolve in hot water until it is strong enough to cut 
the skins, then remove the lye—you can tell by drop- 
ping in a few peaches; take them out and throw them 
into a tub of cold water, rinse them thoroughly, and 
wipe ‘off with cloth, and your peaches will have the 
skin removed, still retaining its red cheek. That is 
one way. 

“Faith,” who lives on a peach farm, gave us last year 
her method of canning. She says: For canning, 
peaches must be perfectly ripe without being soft ; 
make two syrups, one having one pound of sugar to 
half a gallon of water, the other not nearly so strong; 
bring both to a boil; into the weak syrup drop enough 
peaches to fill two quart jars, and as soon asit boils over 
them, place them in the jars, taking care to put in none 
ofthe syrup; but while filling the jar, add a cup now 
and then of the strong, clear syrup boiling alongside, 
and when all the fruit is in, cover it with the same. If 
there is much to do, the weak syrup must be renewed 
whenever it becomes dark, or it will discolor the fruit. 
All other fruits and berries I stew with sugar, as for 


immediate use, and can while hot. A little root ginger | 


makes the best flavoring for pears. I have stewed 
peaches and canned them for winter pies, prefering 
them to either so-called fresh peaches or dried ones. 

A subscriber thinks the fruit is better if no water be 
used. She writes :—Peaches I take when fully ripe but 
firm, pare, halve and weigh them; to each pound of 
fruit, I allow a quarter of pound of sugar, (unless the 
peaches are very tart, when rather more is required,) 
place the fruit on deep dishes with the pit side up and 
sprinkle each pound of fruit with its allowance of sugar, 
(all this in the evening); next morning fill the cans, 
place in a boiler of water and let come gradually to a 
boil, after boiling slowly for a few minutes, examine 
the cans and if any of them are not full use one of the 


- number to fill the others. Seal and let cool gradually; 


we thus use no water to weaken the taste of the peach. 

We much prefer this method, though the fruit may not 

appear quite so light colored as when water is used. 
Shaker pickles, to keep ten years, are made from 





half-grown cucumbers fresh gathered, washed clean 
and packed in jars. Make a pickle of salt and water 
that will bear an egg; put in a piece of alum the size 
of a nutmeg to a gallon of bring; boil and skim it, and 
pour hot over the cucumbers; let it stand till cool, then 
pour off. Boil enough vinegar to cover your pickles, 
spice to taste, pour it over hot, first adding a small piece 
ofalum,. In two days these are ready to eat. 

Gather lima beans before fully ripe for winter use. 
Shell immediately and spread out thin in a cool, dry. 
windy, but not sunny, place. They are much better 
than if allowed to get fully ripe. 

Do not wash fruit-stained hands with soap.- The 
juice of sorrel is good to take out the stain. 

Go over the jars two or three times in as many days, 
tightening them, until they can be made no tighter.,- 
They can be tested by taking off the metalic tops and 
if you can lift the jar by taking hold of the glass top it 
is perfectly sealed and would keep even without the 
metallic screw. 

A Virginia lady inquires concerning the merits of the 
“Ozone Preserving Fluid” for preserving fruit. In 
reply we say that we are doubtful of its worth and 
would not try it. Attention is called to the Granger 
Evaporator, advertised on page 190, costing from $3.50 
to $10. Itis worth inquiring into. 

And now to open a jar when the top won’r turn, 
simply pull out the rubber band at any point that you 
can get hold of it. 





Friendly visits, to be enjoyable, ought to be short. 
Ifeverthey are made to extend over two days and nights 
there ought to be some very good and special reasons 
for it. Asarule, while the hostess may be glad, even 
very glad to see you come, it pleases her equally well, 
if you pass the limit, to see you go. This is telling the 
truth bluntly, but that’s what we are here for. We 
admit exceptions, but the rule is as we present it. 

She bought a nice pair of shoes, giving $2.75 for 
them. On her way home she lost one of them. Wasn’t 
that awful? If she had lost both it wouldn’t have been 
half as bad! What will she do with the shoe she didn’t 
lose? 

Ladies visiting the State Fair should take time to 
run down to Wanamaker’s “Grand Depot.” What they 
save there in an hour’s shopping will pay all the ex- 
penses of their trip from home and back again. 


How To Do Things. 


The habit of eating vinegar on sliced tomatoes is a 
bad one. The tomatoes are not only much better with- 
out the vinegar but they are wholesomer. Any one 
has but to try this to be convinced. 

Pickles put into jars that have contained butter or 
lard, will soon become covered with white scum, and 
will finally spoil, unless pains is taken to prevent it, by 
removing to clean jars and fresh vinégar. 

The mosquito pest in the bed room is only com- 
pletely overcome by sleeping under a canopy. Nets at 
the windows, pennyroyal, carbolic acid, Persian pow- 
der, quassi solution and hartshorne avail not when the 
insects are numerous. Put that in your scrap-book. 

Do not delay setting up the stove, as rainy days 
and cool evenings are at hand, and not only comfort 
but health demand artificial heat in the living-room.* * 
Mica in the stove doors, if smoked, is readily cleaned 
by taking it out and thoroughly washing with vinegar 
a little diluted. If the black does not come off at once, 
let it soak a little. 

Take one dozen ears of corn, not too old, run a 
sharp knife down each row, scrape off with the back or 
edge of knife all the inside of corn, add three well 
beaten eggs and a teaspoonful of salt; drop with a 
tablespoon in small’cakes on bake iron; these brown 
nicely and bake very little longer than buckwheat or 
batter cakes. Truly delicious. 

Every grain of sugar corn contains a tough, taste- 
less shell, unfit to eat, and of no use-when eaten. 
Therefore slit each row of grains with a knife before 
you feast, press out the kernel with a knife or bite it out 
with your teeth. The difference between eating corn 
this way and the old way is the variance between hap- 
piness and misery. 

“As the apples are here again, I want to tell you 
how to make Dutch pie. Pare, halve aud remove the 
core from good cooking apples—Maiden’s Blush are the 
best—cover a pie dish with good paste, lay in the pieces 
of apple, core side down, closely, but have only one 
layer, but sprinkle well with sugar, put small pieces of 
butter over, grate nutmeg on top, fill up with milk or 
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cream; bake until the apples are done. A little cream 
poured over before sending to table is quite an addi- 
tion. Peaches baked in the same way are very nice; 
or make a custard, three eggs to one quart of milk, 
sweeten, pour over and bake. Of course pies are better 
decidedly, eaten the same day they are baked. 

“Country Cousin” writes: “To wash summer 
gloves, soak them a little in tepid water, wash with 
white soap, rinse thoroughly, wring dry, then smooth 
them out on a dry towel, roll them up tightly, and 
when dry they will come out almost as nice as new. 

To make corn oysters, or fritters, prepare about a pint 
and a half of corn by cutting every grain through the 
middle on the ear, then scrape with a knife, add two 
eggs, one teacupful of milk, one of flour, and one tea- 
spoonful of soda and salt; drop with a spoon in hot 
lard and cook till brown. 

I would suggest that all housekeepers keep weeds 
from their doorways, burn all old gum boots and shoes 
and rags that are not fit for the rag-bag.” 

A wet umbrella should be placed handle down- 
ward, not upward, because when the handle is upward 
the water runs down inside the place where the ribs 
are joined to the handle, and cannot get out, but stays, 
rotting the cloth and rusting the metal until slowly 
dried away. The wire securing the ribs soon rusts arid 
breaks. If placed the other end up the water readily 
runs off, and the umbrella dries almost immediately. 

Apple pudding.—Line a buttered bowl with nice 
crust, not quite so rich as for pies, fill with sliced 
apples, sweetened, adding juice and rind of one lemon, 
cover with crust, tie the bowl securely in a a nice 
floured cloth, place in a pet of boiling water, and boil 
for an hourandahalf, Eat with cream or asauce made 
of sugar and butter beaten together. 


Speaking of playthings. How little use it is to buy | 


costly toys for babies. The most valued ones for baby 
are clothes-pins, smooth sticks to strike with, smooth 
shells and stones too large to swallow, buttons on a 
stout string, and other articles of similar value. Her 
doll, rattle, and other purchased playthings, she soon 
tires of. 

Fit a piece of thick paper in the bottom of the cake- 
pan and butter it, remove when baked, and it will save 
it from becoming too brown. 

An even oven for cake, except cookies, which must 
be quick; also for pies a quick oven makes the crust 
flaky. 

After having the hands in soap suds dip in lemon 
juice or vinegar. Keeps them soft and white. 

Always stir cake one way, from left to right. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


Strawberry.—I sold 400 quarts for $88. 
ar) pas met. Strong Layer Plants now $5 per M. 














D. C. WILDEY, ALBany, N. Y. 





ALL-THE CHOICE NEW. SORTS 
POT GROWN 


TRAWBERRY PLANT 


ALSO COMMON GROUND LAYERS. 


1 snag ne telling what varieties to plant and how 
to plant them, together with all needed information, 


Wane PP ALE, J. T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, Monmouth Co. , N.J. 
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MORRISVILLE NURSERY. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & PLANTS, 


GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, &C., SPECIALTIES. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, (Successor to M. Moon & Son,) 
MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


As I am getting new 

ype or a e type for the Farm Jour- 

* NAL, I will sell 300 los, 

of that now in use (Minion and Agate) at 20 cts. per lb. 


This isa real ¥ as the type is not much worn, 
as the pages of the Farm JouURNAL sy Will sell all or 
part. Add WILMER AT 


5 ress KINSON, 
__ Farm Joornat office, Phila., Pa. Proprietor, 


or WELL AUCER :: tx. 
cheapest, bores the fastest. We are the oldest and 
largest firm in America. Send for our pictorial 
catalogue, UNITED States MF a Co., Chicago, Ill 














STRAW BERRES. 


The two lar, best and most productive—Mount 
Vernon Seedling and Kirkwood—each yielded in 
1880 at the rate of 10,000 quarts val acre, and averaged 
in market one 18 cts. and the other 19 cts. per quart. 

40 ACRES STRAWBERRIES and RASP- 
BERRIES. 

Kieffer’s Hybrid Blight-proof Pear. 

“Forty Years’ Experience in Pear-growing,”’ 
telling how to avoid the Blight. 

“Forty Years among Small Fruits,” telling 
what and how to plant. 

Either sent by mail for 15 cents or both for 25 cts. 
Catalogues of Fruits and Flowers free. 

ILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
AVING OPENED BUSINESS IN THE CITY 
of Lynchburg, Va., I will sell my farms in 
Appomattox county, VERY LOW. Parties wishing 
to purchase will find bargains by writing me at once, 
WILLIAM D. HIX, 
201 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


250 Maryland Farms, 


In tracts from 30 to 300 Acres. Near railroad and navi- 
gable Salt-water (with all its luxuries,) in TALBOT Co.,, 
Md, Climate mild and healthy. Titles good. New pamph- 
let and map, showing location, free. Address 

Cc. E. SHANABAN, Attorney, Easton, Maryland. 





BEST IS CHEAPEST! 


LEWIS? CONDENSED 
BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 


We will 


$1000.00 for any Alum or 
adulteration found in 
this POWDER. 


Indorsed by the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, and by the best chemists 
in the United States. 

It is STRONGER than 
any Yeast Powder in 
the world. 

It NEVER FAILS to 
make t bread when 


‘used as 
ItisCOMMENDED by every 
= housekeeper who has given it a 


fair 

Itisanentirely NEW INVEN- 
TION, without any of the bad quali- 
ties of soda or ee, yeast or 


powders. 
It has*in itself a tendency 
to sustain and nourish the 


system. 
Good food makes health; and health 
is improved or im d in proportion as the 
food we eat is nutritious or otherwise. 
ew ef BAKING POWDER always makes 
One can of this is worth two of any other 


baking com 
It makes Bread whiter and. richer. 














arise from the use of common baking pow- 
ders, which often make the best of flour turn 
out dark bread. 

The most delicate persons can eat food 
prepared with it without injury. 

early every other baking powder is 

adulterated and is absolutely injurious. 

This is made from Refined Grape Cream 
of Tartar, and is PERFECTLY PURE. 

1 meanes the BEST, lightest, and most 
nw 


tious 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE, 
GRU 


LER 
BUCK WHEAT, INDIAN, AND 
Anal at ell cots ee pertectey 

of this Powder. — oe 


GEO.T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


gg "3 
THE 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A|! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those them. Send for descriptive cireu!ar. 

Address JOHN GARMORE & 9 
8. W. Corner Sth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 











THE WANAMAKER STORES. 


A SAFE WAY TO BUY 
CLOTHING. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING 
WHAT YOU BUY BY MISTAKE HAS A 
REAL MONEY-VALUE. IT IS INSUR- 
ANCE AGAINST BLUNDERS; YOU 
COULD. AFFORD TO PAY A PREMIUM 
FOR IT. IT IS USEFUL TO US ALSO; 
WE ARE NOT SO VAIN AS TO MISTAKE 
YOUR CONFIDENCE IN OUR SYSTEM 
AS COMPLIMENTARY TO OURSELVES, 
THAT CONFIDENCE BRINGS YOUR 
TRADE; AND THAT’S WHAT WE’RE 
AFTER. WE DON’T CARE SO MUCH 
WHAT BRINGS YOU, SO LONG AS WHEN 
YOU COME WE ARE ABLE TO SERVE 
YOU SO WELL AS TO KEEP YOU YEAR 
IN AND YEAR OUT. 

OAK HALL AND THE BARGAIN- 
ROOM ARE AT YOUR SERVICE ON OUR 
EVERYDAY TERMS: BRIVG BACK 
WHAT YOU DONT WANT. OAK 
HALL OFFERS YOU EVERYTHING YOU 
ARE LIKELY TO WANT, AND MONEY 
GOES FARTHER THERE THAN PERHAPS 
ANYWHERE ELSE; THE BARGAIN-ROOM 
OFFERS YOU EQUALLY GOOD 
THINGS, THOUGH WITH SOME DOUBT 
ABOUT YOUR GETTING EXACTLY WHAT 
YOU WANT, AT HALF PRICE. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN. 
Oak HALL, Sixth & Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 
With Patent LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines ; 
a Cutters, Mills, &c. 
Send for Illustrat’d Circular to 

HEEBNER & SONS, 

i Lansdale, Mont, Co., Pa. 


In writing to us say in what 
paper yousawthisadver. 


1.000.000 Acre: 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


How To Do Things—Continued. 


There is nothing better than Canton flannel for 
lining stocking heels. Stockings wear very much 
longer for having good linings in the heels. Let the 
linings come up well into the hollow of the foot; and 
it will mot be a bad idea to line the whole bottom of the 
foot. It also makes excellent patches for stockings. 
A nice soft patch is easy to the foot and muck more 
easily and quickly done than darning. 

An excellent receptacle for clothing not in use 
is a clean barrel. If your closets be small the use of 
barrels for storing purposes, when once tried, will be 
found so satisfactory that you will use them ever after, 
or so long 2s space is limited. They hold so much, and 
the garments are safe from dust and mice, and, if 
springled with black pepper, from moths. 


Health Hints. 


Give the young folks oatmeal mush and milk and 
a little fruit, and send them to bed early. Their sleep 
will be sound and healthful. 

To keep a ground mustard poultice from becoming 
hard and dry mix a little sweet oil into it. Lard will 
do instead of the oil. We consider this fact well worth 
remembering. 

Many people eat too much who cannot be classed 
as gluttons. They eat, daily, a little too much. The 
stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys being somewhat 
overtaxed are clogged and weakened and a “spell” of 
sickness is the result. Most people have spells of sick- 
ness and eating too much is often the cause. And the 
remedy is simple ; give the stomach a rest by not eating. 
One half the cases the Doctor is called to attend can be 
cured by simply obeying the above injunction—“ stop 
eating”; not forty days, but forty hours. This is a 
strong statement, but true, nevertheless. 

The use of quinine tends to weaken and break 
down the constitution and should be avoided, if possible. 
Yet it is declared to be the only specific for ague and 
is consumed by the ton in some sections of the country. 
We can only say we are sorry for the people who have 
te choose quinine as the lesser evil. According to an 
carte physician this drug provides the medical 

rofession “with a powerful agent, both for general 
sdainisteation, and as a specific for the chills, and 
repeats the cure of the latter every week or two during 
the season. The custom is to give it in large doses; 
and in, perhaps, half the cases the chills are arrested 
on the second or third day to the extolled merits of 
quinine. They usually return on the second week, 
when the specific is again appealed to, and thus is kept 
up the brilliant series of quinine success in the same 
case, to the unquestionable conviction of the medical 
philosopher, the patient, the family, and to the intell- 
igence of the vicinity. In this manner quinine has 
reached a fame surpassing all rivalry.” 

One of the best remedies known for bruises, 
sprains, boils, neuralgia, rheumatism, gout, colic, and a 
host of maladies we might name, is fomentation; but it 
must be applied thoroughly. The first thing requisite is 
asoft flannel of a sufficient size to well cover the part to 
which it is to be applied after being folded four thick- 
nesses. Fold as to be applied, and then dip in very hot 
water, lifting it out by the corner and placing it in the 
middle of a towel. Roll up quickly lengthwise of the 
towel, and wring nearly as dry as possible by twisting 
the ends of the towel. In this way the fomentation 
can be wrung out much hotter than with the hands. 
Of course it will be too hot to apply to the bare flesh ; 
but do not waste heat by letting it cool. Protect the 
skin by one or more thicknesses of flannel and apply 
at once, covering with another dry flannel. The fomen- 
tation will gradually warm through, and will retain its 
heat two or three times as long as when applied in the 
ordinary way. -Besides the above disorders it is most 
effective in bowel complaints and in cases of congested 
liver, kidneys, lungs and other important internal 
parts, applied at bed time and allowed to remain on 
through the night. 


Floral Notes. 


Thank God fer the beautiful flowers 
That blossom so sweetly and fair; 
They garnish this strange life of ours 

And brighten our path everywhere. 


The white and the pink Oxalis,do well in the same 
pot or basket. The pink variety grows a little stronger 











than the white one, but they grow admirably together 
and form a beautiful ornament. Be sure to have these 
in your window next winter if they be not a regular 
occupant every winter. 

Winter growing plants may be potted in August, 
September and October. A plant that has made little 
or no growth during its proper growing season, and 
shows by its small leaves and general appearance that 
it is unthrifty, should be treated to a new soil and 
placed in the most favorable conditions of growth. 

We note that James Vick recommends the mari- 
gold as a window plant, especially that admirable sort, 
Tagetes signata pumila. It is a plant of handsome 
form and beautiful foliage, and bears a great profusion 
of its little, yellow flowers, and forming a globular 
mass of flowers more than a foot in diameter, the 
blooms almost concealing the leaves. The seed sown 
now will produce strong plants by November ready to 
bring to the house. 

In the fall, those plants that are to be taken to the 
house to serve as window plants for the winter, should 
be looked after before the season arrives for their 
removal. If, with a sharp spade, each plant is cut 
around, so as to leave a ball of earth the right size for 
the pot, and then allowed to remain two or three weeks, 
young fibrous roots will form; when the plant, with 
the ball of earth attached, is lifted, it will scarcely 
experience any check. 








ADVERTISEMEN TS. 
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ApvErtemas like to know. which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm JOURNAL. 


9, OO FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 

LEY of ovine and West Virginia for 

sale. Fine on a Send ome for description to 
> Oboe & 80 


E. 8 
P.O 323, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


OR SALE.—A ass GRAIN, FRUIT and ———- 











ing Farm, nicely situated and handy t to water co 
or Railroad ; also to schools, churches and market. ‘For 
particulars, address D. C, COWGILL. 


Dever. Kent county, Del. 
10 5 seuas for a potent D Px | equ 


: — ‘etime 
nen fer Porren' co CO., Hadlyme, Conn. 


LEDS LLLL DAL ibkbbikhep 


T CABPETINGS 2 to 38 
phn non ne for rooms in place 7: = om 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample 
address C. J. FAY, CAMDEN, New Jersey. 
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SONGS. 23% SONGS. 


Fifty Penny Songs, all different, sent free, on receipt of 
25 cents. . AUNE 
Tenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





60 cents per dozen 











FOR A 


Drop-Leaf SINGER. 


Howe, New Home, New oo 
John, "New White 
eed, Domestic. qe, &c., &o.; at Lowest 


rices. 
i. F. GEYER, 
0S. Delaware Ave.. Phila. 









Pet Mata Lif lie Tnsnrance Company, 


OFFICE, “oad ‘CUMernUT. STREET. 





Incorporated in 1847, Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL ©. noe pe President. 
The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
insurance at 


its members year, thus gi the 
Lowest care 1 Oat its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
yee POLICIES ISSUED A roy 


its and eee wanted. 
agen . STEPHENS, Vice President, 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


BEST CABINET & PARLOR 
ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
we | of pigment mer pe | at every 


Fair 13 
Prices $51, $07 $60, & "FA, $108, “to 9500 


HAMLIN OE tal Wes 8 MASON 
& a HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 154 


ORGANS, | Sears saat 








‘eee $18.50 





LARGE 


WHEAT CROPS 


aud heavy clover may be depended upon by using 
WALTON, WHANN & CO.’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


This fertilizer has now been in use four years. Its low 
price and or. results have rendered it im ensely 
popular. I) has superseded all oe ferti 

ure in sections where it has been oo 
duced. It is furnished at the low Salen of $26 per 
oe. and is my my the best wheat manure 

that has ever been sold. Experience has proved it will 
double the wheat crop and raise Fie imi of clover than 
any fertilizer hesetetere used. ‘he ee jeld of 
clover will pay for the fertilizer twi pe hy its 
an excellent 


benefit to the wheat eat crop costs nothing. 
a 
WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 
Manuf rs, Wilmington, Delaware. 


16 SOWLEEY WHARF, Baltimore. Md. 
28 SOUTH WHARVES. ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 














FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 


FROM-ALL FRUITS ayo BERRIES 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


® CALALOS o\ Se X ARLE 


ENTERPRISE MANUF G.C° 


LADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


14-STOP ‘ORGANS, 


BASS 3"s Sa ie ans 


125 and u coke ‘aa ou trial. Calalo; 
DANIE F. BEAITY. Washington, 


interest guaranteed on Kansas first 
mortgages on improved farm and 
CENT city properties. Interest payable 
saneerer yf at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. List of 
Farms and City Properties for sale and fuli in- 
formation regarding Western investments and 
wee! cheerfully. furnished. 

& CO., Topeka, Kansas. 

Or to PUSEY P. BY 26 North 7th Street, Phila., Pa. 
References.—C. W. Jewell Prest., ist onal Bank, 
Topeka. Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also Edi- 

tor Farm Journul. 


HENSIONS! 


rite} vvoldie vot the fe > lehe wai + a All peneton pensions 
en! 8 a soldier 0 wartoa on 
begin BACK at date of dis. 


by the law of saguery, 1879, 
chonge on 2 death of the Soldier ail All entitled should apply 
at once. Thousands who are now wing pension, are 
ncrease. Soldiers and widows of the war of 

and Mexican war, entitled to ions. T 
are yet entitled to bounty, but don’t know it. Fees in all 
cases, only $10.00. Send two WARD new laws, blanks 

and instructions to NAT. WA FITZGE. , 

U. 8. Claim Attorney, Box 588, . D.C. 
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TEED’S CENTENNIAL 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


Is a first-class wheel in ev every repent. 5 7 ee 8 
greater power than any wheel of same diameter and wat 
used than Bs wh in a Prices low. Bend f for 
circular. Ad 


J. NE, 
Gilbertsville, ae oon county, New York. 
HESTER baa | 3 PIGS. at pee of im- 


C Zperted, stock ae eee 


WwooD, Doe Bun 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PPP PPP PPP APDIP ALD 





Evergreen hedges should now receive their 
last trimming for the season: 


Al deal of useful information is con- 
tained in Landreth’s little pamphlet “ Roots for 
Stock Feeding,” which is sent free to everybody. 


Vow that the English sparrows have grown 
fat on the blossoms, fruiis and grains of the 
farm let the farmer’s boys shoot. them for pie. 
They are excellent for food. 


Farmers who are so intemperate in their 
’ work as to get up at 4 A. M., and work hard 
' until 8 P. M., are stiffened at 40, like a foundered 
‘horse, and at 50, or at the latest at 60, are pretty 

» Well broken down. 


.. Sometimes itis desirable to measure off an 
acre of land. In doing this consider that there 
are 43,560 square feet in one acre. If you have 
the width of the plot in feet, divide this into 
43,560, which will give the length in feet; or if 
you have the length the same division will give 
the width. This is worth remembering. 


A great many agricultural townships in the 
Eastern and Middle Btates have lost in popula- 
tion during the last decade. This is so because 
the cities and towns have attracted some and the 
West others of the rural population, while the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery upon 
farms has enabled the work to be done by fewer 
laborers. 


4 doctor in Scotland made a nerve and bone 
all-healing salve, and thought he would experi- 
ment a little with it. He at first cut off his dog’s 
tail, and applied some of the salve to the stump. 
A new tail grew out immediately. He then 
applied some to the tail which he cut off and a 
new dog grew out. He did not know which dog 
was which, 

F. KL. Stewart is the name of the man who 
claims to have ascertained that sugar can be 
made from sorghum or corn juice at a cost of 2} 
cents per pound. His address is Murryville, 
Pa. Mr. Stewart furnishes the chemicals at a 
cost of % cents pound on the sugar made. 
This also includes the —. Stewart has 
found a mighty good thing or else he is fooling. 


If the tarmers of the Middle States had not 
been so free with their axes during the last forty 
years, or had planted roadside trees abundantly, 
as the FarRM JOURNAL advises, they might not 
have suffered so terribly by drouth as they have 
the car peace Forests ought to be protected, 
and fruit and shade trees be freely planted every- 
where; for if this is done our climate wil be 
better and more congenial in summer and winter, 
and agriculture will have fewer drawbacks from 
floods and drouths. 


J. W. S., of Rushville, Va.,asks: ‘Will you 
piste publish a reéipe in your next JOURNAL 

ow to manufacture sugar cane?” 

We are not well posted on this subject. We 
think Blymer’s “Sorgo Hand Book” gives val- 
uable information on the subject. It can be had 
free by addressing Blymer Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. We refer J. R.S., Rosenvick, 
Pa., to the same source of information. We see 
it stated that the average amount of sugar and 
syrup obtained from an ac? of amber cane in 
Minnesota, where the cultivation had been clean, 
is stated as follows: Sugar, 960 pounds, worth 
at least at 8 cents per pound. Then there would 
be left 93 gallons of syrup, worth at least 30 cts. 
per gallon, making a total of $104.70.— EDITOR. 


We give some points on drainage in answer 
to several inquiries: To tell how to drain wet 
land one must know how it lies and its founda- 
tion. Itis a well known fact that land cannot 
be made to produce a valuable crop where the 
water line is only a few inches below the surface 
a great part of the year. To drain a basin two 
methods have been adopted, the vertical and 
horizontal. Vertical draining is easily and per- 
manently effected in a, basin where the muck in 
the bottom is underlaid by clay, in several ways; 
dig or bore through the clay until you strike water 
gravel. Keep this orifice open by stone concrete 
or tubing, and the drainage issure. If the basin 

arge, several openings may be required, always 
sel the lowest places in the bottom. This is 





really otten much the cheapest way of draining. 
Its practicability can only be tested by boring 
with a large auger—two inch is best—with a 
12 or 16 feet half-inch shaft. This is easily 
operated with an adjustable handle, and is of 
great value on the farm. Horizontal draining 
requires a drain two or two and a half feet to be 
cut around the outside of the bottom of the basin 
with a slight fall—a half inch to the rod will do, 
though an inch is better—toward the outlet. 
Here the high ground must be cut deep enough 
for the water to am off. Other drains may open 
into this, as often as necessary, to effectually 
drain the bottom. No work has paid us better 
than reclaiming, by ditching and liming, these 
low, rich lands. 
Farmington, Del. 8. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


WM. C. NEWPORT & CO0.’S 


RECTIFIED 


PHOSPHATES. 


This fertilizer, according to the late quarterly report of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, is of higher 
value than any other reported as manufactured in our 
State, judging of sample furnished by the Board 
to the State Chemist, viz., estimated value, $42.95 per ton. 
Send orders to WILLOW GROVE, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


PRICE, $40 PER TON 


IN BAGS. Circular furnished on application. 
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DUKE OF EDINE RCH 
Imported CLYDESDALES. 


AND HAMBLETONIANS, | 


and other desirable strains of Trotting Stock for sale | 
cheap, and on easy terms. All stock guaranteed as | 
good as represented. Catalogues sent free. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 







BEST FARM WAGON ON WHEELS. 
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° IMPROVED 
iy Hydraulic Rams. 


Send for Circular afd Price-list, Address 
m A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del 
_Medai and Diploma at the Cen. Ex. Phila. 


ESTERBRUUK’S*SEEs. 


<Q > 


Leading Numbers : 048, 14, 190, 323, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St.. New York 








htstown, New Jersey.— 


Peale Tnstittte, poses ent rch 


y 
ic, 
ing, Drawing, etc. Expenses low. ane Sas  \ 
ool every war worthy and inereas' ay Send 
for catalogue to REY. E. J. AVERY, A. M., Principal. 








HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality ; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 

_ the best way, promptly and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 
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ODD MENTION. 


ee: We ee Pe? 


"OF ¢ course you are going to attend the Mt. Holly 
Fair.—October 12th to 15th. 

—Boys owning a printing press should see the adver- 
tisement “Type for Sale” in this number. 

—Maryland farms are offered for sale by C, E. Shan- 
ahan. See his advertisement and send for catalogue. 

—It is claimed by some medical men that smoking 
weakens the eyesight. Maybe it does, but just see how 
it strengthens the breath. 

—A new descriptive list with cuts and description of 
70 styles of leading pens free by mail, by addressing 
Esterbrook Steel Pen-Co., 26 St. John St., New York. » 

—We cannot too often remind dairymen that to be 
sure of gocd butter good salt is indispensable. If Hig- 
gin’s salt be used there will’be no trouble on that score. 

—We stick to it: no chromos with our paper, but in 
clubs 25 cents a year, postage paid. We hope every 
subscriber will send us a club next winter. Please 
remember. 

~—Wheat and timothy seed can be obtained of C. B 
Rogers, of this city. He also sells Peruvian guano and 
Ash Run Marl. The latter he advises farmers partic- 
ularly to try this fall. 

—Dr. Dickie’s treatise, “Diseases of Poultry,” is a 
good thing or we are much mistaken. On all poultry 
matters who in this country is better informed and 
who can write as well as Dr. Dickie? 

—One great advantage in buying clothing at Wana- 
maker & Brown's is that the money is refunded if the 
clothing isn’t satisfactory. Sach an offer as that was 
never dreamed of until W. & B. made it. 

“My wife is not willing to do without the Farm 
Journa.”—M. L. W., Lewisville, Indiana. That’s it; 
the women, every where, stand steadfastly by our paper. 
They don’t intend to “give it up” because they can find 
no other paper that gives them so much useful infor- 
mation at five times the cost. 

—We thank Dr. J. M. Bailey for his book on Ensilage. 
It is well gotten up in all respects. It sells for $2, and 
will be supplied by us by mail atthat price. Wedo not 
take much stock in silos for the average farmer, but Dr. 
Bailey’s experiments are intcresting and the ensilage 
system may in time come in vogue. 

—We are indebted to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., for a copy 
of their American Newspaper Directory. It is a credi- 
‘able work. As the circulation of the Farm JouRNaL 
inereases, our good opinion of Rowell’s Directory 
grows. As it reports circulations of most papers with 
a good degree of accuracy publishers generally are like 
us, the bigger their circulation the better they like 
Rowell and his Directory. 


ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


"ADVERTISERS Uke to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
¥ARM JOURNAL. 

ANTED—A BOY, 18 YEARS OLD, TO MILK 
ant. to take care of cattle. Address 
- HOWARD WILSON, ‘Lebanon, Delaware. 


er ten Mipeeecaancet Aad senc tts “WN 


or Grass Pi From strains 
Jersey @ weighing 1180 Ib . 2 pairs, not 
$6.00 each. Address 


8. J. DU BOs. oa Salem Co., N. J. 








GRAPE VINES iow 


for Descriptive Price-List. 
wuen ‘2 poral & Ali stock warranted true 
EVE ERITT BROWN, Bloff Point, Yates Co., New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Now ig the proper season to set out pot-grown plants, to 
pores a fair crop next pny We have all the lead- 
ng varieties now ready on our Biverton Seed and 
Rursery Farm, On application we pe eg a de- 
sriptive circular, or mail free to all w esire it by ad- 
dressing HENRY 4. D ER, 
Seed ad Horticultural Warehouse 
‘No. 714 Chentnut | Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, "S27euaT® 
WiLL SUPPLY YOU WITH ‘ALL, ade NEW 
AND LEADING KIND: 


s"24™ BERRIES, GRAPES, 


And other fruits at moderate prices. 
4@ WRITE TO THEM FOR WHAT YOU WANT.“@O 











No. | PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscribers having effected an arrangement with 
the Peruvian Government Agents by which they have 
constantly on hand 


PURE NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Phila- 
deiphia and Baltimore, or the Government stores in 
New York. We sell no Guano but what we re- 
ceive direct from Government stores. There- 
fore, parties buying of us can rely on epee none 
but a pure article. one for ad nye co” pamphlet, 
HRI STIANY 
No. 141 North Water Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tae VERY BEST! 


»DICK’S 





AND 


), Corn - Stalk 
CUTTER. 


Is easily operated, does not get out of order, is imple in 
construction, splits and then cuts corn-stalks, does its 
work very fast, in fact is the best feed eutter oa. 
Liberal discount to dealers: persons wanted vo sell the 
machine.  JOSKPH DICK, Ja. Canton. Obie. and 

THOMAS G. SMEDLEY 
Willistown Inn, Chester Co., Pa. 
&@ Will be shown at the Pa. State Fair. Besure avd see it. 


SEED WHEAT. 


ee SALE—300 BUS. CLAWSON WHEAT, plump 
and clean of trash. Price. $1.40 per bus , delivered 
at station. I.Q. ATKINSON, Three Tons, Mont. Co., Pa. 


A VERY high 
grade Super- 
phosphate, con- 
taining the larg- 
est percentage 
of crop-growing 
ingredients pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Repeated trials 
a. that, at the 

cos 


plendidy._ SOLUBLE MARINE GUANO, DRIED 


Dail # 


—— us, 


ISH GUA ony , etc. See our agents, or 


easdicuienr tite io pape 
ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 South Suheaon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOUNT HOLLY FAIR! 


THE earned |. ing ANNUAL FAIR 


Burlington County prescient Society, 
Will be held * Mount Holly, N. J., on the 12th, #3th, 
14th and 35th of October, 1880, $11,000 in Cash 
Premiums for Horses, Cattle, Shee “ep. Swine, Poultry 
Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Ladies’ Work, Manufactured 

‘arm Machinery ee, Ruuning. Pacing, 
yo Work and School Exhibits. 
For es 2 of Premiums address 
. BUDD, Cor. Sec’y, Mount Holly, N. J. 


27th Annual Exhibition 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY,” 
CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS, 


Philadelphia, September 6th to 18th. 
$40,000 IN PREMIUMS. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF SHEEP 
WOOL AND WOOL PRODUCTS, 
Sept. 20th to 25th. #8,300 in Premiums. 


Entry books close August mee For Premium lists address 
W. 8. BISSELL, Pres., D. W. — Rec. Sec’y, 
ELBRIDGE McUONKEY, eo 

N. W. Corner 10th and Chestnut ‘steutn, ehh elphia. 








Is an Ene ic Natural Fertilizer, ada) to ail crops. 
For sale AW: undersigned and dealers in a 
erally, from wheun pam phicts can be had. $22.00 per 
ton, elivered on cars in Philadelphia. Special cokes 
cash and in lota of fice tons and over. Send for Saanebion 

HIRAM E. LUTZ, Manufacturer, 
Office, 1136 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Crop Timothy Seed, 


oa, oueens Herd Routecky. ape and other grass 
seeds D WHEAT Dae varieties. 
Agents +) TORNUINE No. N GUANO and 
(Celebrated ASH RUN MARL. Call or write for 
plices. Address C. B. ROGERS, 
No, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








* SEED WHEAT, # 


TIMOTHY SEED, CLOVER SEED, BLUE GRASS SEED. 
FIRST QUALITY RECLEANED SEED FOR SALE BY 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth St. and No. 4 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





TH E I-xX-L CORN MILL 


will grind from 10 to 30 bushels of meal per hour. 
Can be used with an engine, tread-power or lever- 


ae THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


The grinding plates, the only parts subject to much 
wear, will grind from one to five thousand bushels— 
can be replaced at a small cost, and so simple in their 
construction, and perfect their fit, that any one who 
can turn a wrench can put them in place. 

Careful experiment, and the use of only the best of 
materials, make all the bearings and parts liable to 
friction durable. 

The mills are made entirely of iron. The lower 
grinding plate is set upon a universal joint, giving it 
play ond ease, instead of rigidity in its motion—w ile 
the rapidity with which it turns holds it even to its 
work. Nails, pieces of metal or stone fed in with the 
grain, are by ‘this arrangement allowed to pass through 
without much injury to plates; and there is no neces- 

=sity of a skilled mechanic to ‘fit it in place as with 
many other mills. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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